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OYAL ACADEMY of ARTS.—EVENING EX- 
HIBITION.—The Exhibition Basa: be OPEN in the EVENING 
from MONDAY, July 28, to MONDAY, August 4 (Bank Holiday), 
from Half-past Seven to Half-past Ten o’clock.—Admission, €d. ; Cata 
fogue, 6d. On the Bank Holiday the admission throughout the day 
rer be 6d. On other days it will be as usual. 


JAPANESE ART.—Visitors to London should 

inspect the most UNIQUE and RICHEST COLLECTION ever 

shown in this country. Described in very high — by the leading 
Press.—Gallery, 14, Grafton-street, Bond-street, 


AYALL’S ELECTRIC LIGHT STUDIOS for 

INSTANTANEOUS Hat ty 164, NEW BOND-STREET 
(corner of Grafton-street), ALWA OP. N, regardless of wll — 
Appointments entered daily. Special appointments after 6 r. 


UTHBERT BEDE’S LECTURES. —‘ Modern 

Humourists,’ ‘ Wit aed Humour,’ ‘ Light Literature,’ ‘Humorous 

Literature,’ ‘Parish Clerks,’ &c., by the Author of ‘ Verdant Green.’ 

They have been delivered in London, Windsor, —s Cambridge, 

Hall, Bir volver Leeds. North- 

ampton, Leicester, Norwich Yarmouth, Crewkerne, neon Oakham, 
Rotherham, North Perrot, Kidderminster, &c. - 

d with h 


“Enlivened with wit and d and ill 
readings from Dickens, Burnand, and other authors.”” 

“Cuthbert Bede's name has attracted large and brilliant gatherings. 
He is an entertaining lecturer, and a reader of t dramatic power. 
He is fairly entitled to be ranked as a leading lecturer of the present 
time,” 

For terms and dates apply to Mr. Wm. Anprews, F.R.H.S., Literary 
Club, Hull 


ECTURES,—Mr. ARCHIBALD FORBES, 
LL.D., having returned from his Lecture Tour in America and 
Australia, is OPEN to ARRANGEMENTS during the coming winter 
with Literary Societies, Mechanics’ Institutes, Y.M.C.A.s, &c.—Address 
12 Fulham Park-road, London, 8.W. 


R. HENRY BLACKBURN’S LECTURES.— 

Mr. HENRY BLACKBURN, Editor of ‘Academy Notes,’ will 

continue his popular ART LECTURES in 1884-5, commencing in 

OCTOBER. The new Lecture on “ Pictures of the Year,’’ the Royal 

Academy, Paris Salon, &c., will be Illustrated by Limelight.—For par- 
ticulars and aates address to }0 108, Victoria-street, , London, 8.W. 


R. HEIN EMANN’S LECTURES i in Literary 
Institutes, Colleges, &c.—Dr. HEINEMANN, F.R.GS,, who has 
jectured with great success before crowded audiences at the leading 
Institutes, is now arranging for the delivery of his tures. New 
Prospectus, containing Twenty-six Subjects of general interest. on poplt 
<ation.—Dr. HEIvEMaNn, 80, Upper Gloucester-place, London, N. 


N R. WM. LEIGHTON JORDAN will (D.V.) be 
in London in November, and ready to make ENGAGEMENTS for 

EVENING LECTURES on the New Principles of Natural Philosophy.— 

Address care of Mr. David Bogue, 3, St. Mai Martin’: eplace, London, W.C. 


























y ORCESTER MUSICAL ‘FESTIVAL. 
SEPTEMBER 7th, 9th, 10th, 11th, and 12th 1884. 


SUNDAY MORNING, SEPTEMBER 7th, GRAND OPENING 
SERVICE. 
TUESDAY MORNING, ‘The Redemption.’ 
gig etd EVENING, Cantata, ‘Hero and Leander,’ and Miscellaneous 
lection. 
WEDNESDAY MORNING, Cherubini’s ‘Mass in D minor,’ ‘ The 
Christian's Prayer,’ and other works. 
WEDNESDAY EVENING, ‘ The Elijah.’ 
THURSDAY MORNING, Dvordk’s ‘Stabat Mater,’ conducted by the 
Composer; ‘St. Paul.’ 
biomes EVENING, Selections {dom ‘ Orpheus,’ and Miscellaneous 
ection. 
FRIDAY MORNING ‘The Messiah.’ 
FRIDAY EVENING Grand Closing Service. 

Principal Vocalists — Madame ALBANI, Mrs. HUTCHINSON, and 
Miss ANNA WILLIAMS. Madame ENRIQUEZ, and Madame PATEY , 
Mr. LLOYD and Mr. BOULCOTT NEWTH, Mr. BRERETON and 
Mr. SANTLEY. 

Programmes, containing full 


rticulars, may be obtained either from 
Messrs. Detcuron & Co., or Mr. 


. J. Sparx, High-street, Worcester. 


on IL SERVICE COMMISSION.—EXAMINA- 
TION for ASSISTANT EXAMINERSHIPS in the PATENT 
OFFICE (21-25), August 29. Salary 2501. 

The date specified is the latest at which ap plications can be received. 
They must be made on forms to be obtained with particulars from the 
Secarranr, Civil Service ( Commission, London, S.W. 


WELL-E DUCATED YOUNG LADY desires 
DAILY ENGAGEMENT. Correct, fluent Writer; "caw at 
accounts. Could Translate from French and German. —K., wley- 
read, South Hackney. 


DVERTISER, for many years Editor of a Lead- 

ing Provincial Conservative Daily Newspaper, Author of Two 
Saertent Political Works, and a frequent Contributor to the Periodical 
WISHES to SUPPLY LEADERS to One or more Provincial Con- 
servative Newspapers.—Scrise, care of C. Mitchell & Co., Red Lion-court, 
Fieet-street, E.C. 


T° AUTHORS and PUBLISHERS.—The 
Author of several Popular Works offers to REVISE and PREPARE 
MSS. for the PRESS; Opinions given. Highest references.—Apply by 
od in first instance, to Avrnor, 39, Guildford-street, Russell-square, 














WANTED Regularly, High- Class ARTICLES on 

CHEMICAL and various SCIENTIFIC SUBJECTS. — Please 

address, with Specimen and Terms, Pentrcatron, Willing’s Advertising 
ices, 135, Strand, W.C. 





‘ + . — ° 
SSISTANT EDITOR, leading Provincial Daily 
(Conservative), DESIRES ENGAGEMENT in London or abroad 

48 Editor, Assistant Editor, Manager, Leader-Writer, or Foreign C-rre- 
Spondent gee or hemp Practised writer; experienced traveller 
and linguist.—K. J. L., care of Adams & Francis, Advertising Agents, 
9, Flce*-street, E.C. 





T° EDITORS and PUBLISHERS.—A GENTLE- ! 
MAN of great experience and knowledge of languages is willing te 
undertake EDITORIAL DUTIES and general LITERARY WORK. 


RANCE.—The ATHEN  UM.—Subscriptions 
received for France—Twelve Months, 18s.; Six Months, 9s.—pay- 
able in advance to J. Paris, 6, Rue des 








nee references given.—P. E. H., Mr. A. M. Burghes, la, P: 





YHE PRESS. — Advertiser, a University man, 
with nine years’ experience as an all-round Journalist, seeks RE- 
ENGAGEMENT 7 SUB-EDITOR of a Daily, or as EDITOR = — 
EDITOR of Weekly Paper. 
—Address E. T C., care of Steel & p tdiog Advertising Agents, Spring. 
gardens, S.W. 


DITOR and CHIEF REPORTER.—The Editor 
and Chief Reporter of a leading Bona A Bi-Weekly Paper, of 
twenty-one years’ varied experience, is OPEN to an early ENGAGE- 
MENT. First-class references.—Sicma, care of H. D. Sime, Esq., Dorset 
County Chronicie, Dorchester. 


ANTED on an Illustrated Weekly Paper some 

CAPITAL. The Paper is in good hands, and likely to prove 

pismiy oo amas X., Page & Pratt, Printers, Ludgate-circus, 
ndon, E.C. 


T° EDITORS and PUBLISHERS.—TO BE DIS- 
POSED OF, by an Experienced Writer, A NEW NOVEL. Thrilling 

interest; legitimate sensation; exposing Abuses of Private Asylums.— 

Adress, post paid, M. A., The Yews, Carshalton road, Sutton, Surrey. 


R. A. M. BURGHES, AUTHORS’ AGENT and 
ACCOUNTANT.—Advice given as to the best mode of Publishing. 
Publishers’ Estimates examined on behalf of Authors. er of 
Literary perty carefully Fagg Twenty years’ ex ‘‘orme 
Highest m free.—1, Paternoster-row, 























EWSPAPER PARTNERSHIP.—WANTED to 

PURCHASE, SHARE in well-established PAPER in 8. or 8.W. 

of England —Particulars, in confidence, by letter to Press, care of 
May's Advertising Offices, 159, Piccadilly. 


MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
e Purchase of Newspaper Property, beg to announce that they 
have several Newspaper Properties for Disposal. 


C MITCHELL & CO. are instructed to DISPOSE 
e ofthe COPYRIGHT and PLANT of a most important Liberal 
County Paper of great influence and high position. Established 50 
ears. Large Annual Income. Partnership might be arranged. Princi- 
pals or their Solicitors only will be treated with. Jobbing Business 
attac 





MITCHELL & CO. are instructed to DISPOSE 

e of the COPYRIGHT and PLANT of a small LOCAL NEWS- 

PAPER within 30 miles of London. Excellent Jobbing Business 

attached. Small capital only required. Good opportunity for a Working 
Journalist or Printer. 


MITCHELL & CO. are instructed to DISPOSE 

e ofthe COPYRIGHT and PLANT of a WEEKLY NEWSPAPER 

(with Jobbing Business), in a well-known and largely frequented 

Watering-place in Devonshire. Ill health cause of sale. Capital 
required, 1 


C MITCHELL & CO. are instructed to DIS- 
e POSE of (as a Going Concern) a First-Class PRINTING and 
STATIONERY BUSINESS in the Midland Counties, with an old-estab- 
lished Newspaper (the leading Paper in the district). A — Agency, 
worth 150] per year, attached. Satisfactory reasons give! 


MITCHELL & CO. are instructed to DISPOSE 
e of the COPYRIGHTS of TWO TRADE PAPERS yielding an 
excellent income. 


C MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
e Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. 
12 and 3, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, EC. 

T° NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS. — USE of 

LIGHT OFFICES in best position in the Strand. Newspapers or 
Magazines Published at a fixed low figure or on Commission.—Address 
the Age, 283, Strand. 


REQUIRED in September by a Clergyman’s 

Daughter, aged 22,a SITUATION as ASSISTANT MISTRESS in 

a High School, Holds g Cambridge Certificates. Teaches Advanced 

ee eee to Maus. Buncuen, Cradley, near Brierley Hill, 
ters. 5 








ERMAN.—The POST of GERMAN MASTER at 
Victoria Cottage, Jersey, will be VACANT in SEPTEMBER NEXT. 
Commencing salary, 125/.—Apply to the Parincipav. 


HE ROYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING 
COLLEGE, COOPERS HILL, STAINES. 

The Secretary of State for India will appoint an ASSISTANT PRO- 
FESSOR of MATHEMATICS on a salary of 250i. per Annum. A sta 
ment of the duties may be cg ee from the Secretary at the College, 
to whom also application for th d by testi- 
monials, may be made before Premade 6th, 1884, 


|] ARNSTAPLE GOVERNMENT SCHOOL of 

ART.—WANTED, HEAD MASTER, to commence Session in 
September Iscome of Master from School, inclusive of Government 
Grant: 1881, 92%. 6s. 6d.; 1882, 1261. lds. 7d.; 1883, 1461. 14s. 11d. 
Lucrative engagements have been held by former master at Ilfracombe 
and other neighbouring places —For further particulars apply Frep. W. 
Henr, Hon. Secretary, 36, High-street, Barnstaple. 














(; ERMAN LANGUAGE, LITERATURE, 
COMPOSITIO’ 


ISABEL T. LUBLIN, Fie!den Penny Heimann Medallist. Senior 
Ist Se Certificate of Honour, has some time DISENGAGED for 


and 





80 
VRIVATE PUPILS, or to undertake TEACHING in SCHOOLS.— 
pr oe University College, Gower-street, W.C. 


G. F 
Cap ; Cannes, 59, Rue ry Antibes. 


NE PLUS ULTRA Model Instruction and 
Method of FRENCH and GERMAN, for at least 100 Pupils. is 
offered to the Directors of Colleges. No salary without the best result. 
a references (34).—Piease to apply to Prof. I. Barerri, Via Cavour 5, 
‘urin. 








EAMINGTON COLLEGE. 
4 The COLLEGE MEETS again on THURSDAY, Sept. 18th. 
Apply to the Parncipat. 


TO TEACHERS in GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOLS.— 
A FULL COURSE of TRAINING in preparation for the Cam- 

bridge Teachers’ ee is offered to LADIES at _ Y BISHOPSGA tE 
TRAINING COLLEGE. The curriculum is specially intended =e 
the needs of t oy who wish to become Teachers in High Schoo! 
yg is a provided for those who wish to become KINDER: 

GARTEN HEKS. Junior Students are prepa repared for the —_ 
aaa Higher, ony Examination. The College Year begins 

EMBER 7. Scholarships are offered in all divisions. a 4 4, we 
Teter a during July and August) from the Princirat, care of Miss 
R. Hodge, % Cilfton-gardens, Malda-vale, w. 


[UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


FACULTY of SCIENCE, ry the Departments of ENGINEER- 
ING and CHEMICAL and MEC ANICAL ECHNOLOGY. 
The Session will OPEN on OC TOBER 2nd. 
For detailed Prospectuses of the Courses of Lent Tl Exhibitions, 
Scholarships, &c., apply to the Col oon Gower-street, 
ALFOURD ELY, MA, Secretary. 


PARE - -LANE HOUSE, CRIOYDON.— Mr. 

GEORGE WHYTE, M A., RECEIVES a limited number of SONS 
of GENTLEMEN for Board and Education. Preparation for Navy and 
the Exams. 


Bowdon. — BELGRAVE HOUSE.— LADIES’ 
COLLEGE.—Ten Boarders received. Eminent Professors attend. 
English and Foreign Resident Governesses. NEXT TERM will 
commence on TUESDAY, September 16. Prospectuses on application. 
_ Bowdon, Cheshire. Lady Principal, Mrs. SHARP. 

ESSRS. WREN and GURNEY PREPARE 
RESIDENT and DAILY PUPILS for all COMPETITIVE 
EXAMINATIONS. The following are their latest successes :—Nineteen 
out of Thirty-eight in late Indian Civil Service yyy including 
the first and second ; first, second, and third in last India Woods and 
‘orests E ‘or four : Eleven in last Sandhurst 
Examination, including the first of the W.I. cadets; Seven in last year's 
Woolwich. Successes equally noteworthy fer home,’ Ceylon, and Colonial 
Civil Services, Student Interpreterships, and College Scholarships, 
Reference to parents or guardians of every Pupil claimed. 
NEXT TERM begins AUGUST 25th. Special Classes for Sandhurst 
Preliminary begin on AUGUST Sth. 
Prospectuses at Waters’s Library, 97, Westbourne-grove, W. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for LADIES), 


8 and 9, York-place, Baker-street, W. 




















The Session will BEGIN on THURSDAY, October 9th, 1884. 

The College provides systematic ——— by Professors 
higher subjects, a there are Pre tory Classes for Junior Students. 
Students are prepared for Matriculation, and for the Examinations in 
Arts and Science of the University of London. Single Courses of 
Lectures may 

Mr. RAVENSTEIN will give a Course of Lectures on Physical and 
Political Geography, on WEDNESDAYS and SATURDAYS, at 12°25. 

B. SHADWELL, Hon. Sec. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for LADIES), 


8 and 9, York-place, Baker-street, w. 


in the 





SCHOOL OF ART. 
Art Visitor—EDWIN LONG, Esq., R A. 
Professor—HARRY JOHNSON, Esq., R.1. 
The Session will BEGIN on THURSDAY, October 2nd, 1884. 


The Studio will be open every day from Ten to Four. The subjects 

taught will include Drawing from the Round, Antique, and Costume 

Model, Paintings in Oil,q@nd the Principles of Drawing in Water 
Colonre and Sketching from Nature. B. SHADWELL, Hon. Sec. 


ERSEY LADIES COLLEGE. 


UNIVERSITY DISTINCTIONS.—Honours have been taken by the 
pupils in the London and a ‘eres Examinations, and in 
those _ the Brevet de Capacité (Pa: 





Fiftee oO Hall, 
the Lenten University, or Diplomées of the Académie de Paris and Con- 
servatoire de Stuttgart. 

School Fees: Three to Five Guineas per Term. Boarding Fees: Eleven 
Guineas per Term. Reduction for Sisters and Clergymen’s Daughters. 
No charge for Books and Stationery. 

For particulars apply to the Lavy Princirat, Ladies College, Jersey. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of NORTH WALES. 


The Council will appoint in September next— 

(a) LECTURER in WELSH, at 200!. per Annum. Must be able to Teach 
Greek and Latin 

(b) LECTURER in BIOLOGY, at 2001. per Ann 

Applications (with 35 copies of testimonials) to > be sent to the under- 
signed on or oonme Wednesday. August 13. 

CADWALADR DAY IES, Secretary and Registrar. 
Bangor, July M4 "1884. 


IC TORIA UNIVERSITY. — DEGREES for 
WOMEN.—TWO SCHOLARSHIPS, of 201. each, for Three Years 

will be OFFERED for OPEN COMPETITION in OUTOBER NEXT: 

Succe-sful Candidates will be e d to prepare in the Women's 

Department of the Owens College for one of the Degrees of the Victoria 

University.—For particulars apply to the Hon. See. of the Scholarship 
Fund, Miss Buctey, Orchard House, Chorlton-cum-Iardy, Manchester. 
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OYAL ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE of 


GREAT bRITAIN and IRELAND. 


Patrons. 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G., F.S.A. 
President. 
THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL PERCY, MP., F.8.A. 
ANNUAL MEETING AT NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, 1584, 
TUESDAY, August 5th, to WEDNESDAY, 13th, inclusive. 


GENERAL PROGRAMME. 
President of the Meeting. 
HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF NORTHUMBERLAND 
(Patron of the Society of Antiquarics of Newcastle-upon-Tyne). 
Presidents of Sections. 

pa ggge ial nee —President: The Rev. J. C. Bruce, LL.D. D.C L, 

Vice-Presidents: The Very Rev. the Dean of Chester, the Key. 

FE. ‘Spuneell, M.A., the Rey. G. Rome Halli, FS A., RK. 8. Ferguson, Esq., 
S.A. 


HISTORY.—President : — Rey. Canon Creighton. Vice-Presidents : 


T. Hodgkin, Esq., D.C E. Peacock, Esq, F.SA., Sir Sibbald 
Scott, Bart., F.S.A., The Rey. Precentor Veuab! es, M.A., 8. Tucker, 
Esq (Somerset). 

ARCHITECTURE —President : The =. Canon Raine. Vice-Presi- 
dente: J T. Micklethwaite, Esq., Johnson, Esq., W. H. D. 


Longstaffe, Esq., U. J. Ferguson, Ea, ‘FS X. C. J. Bates, Esq. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE MEETING. 

TUESDAY. August 5th —At 12 4m. the Mayor and Corporation will 
receive the Institute at an Inaugural Meeting. President's Address. 
Reception by the Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle-upon-Tyne at the 
Castile. Inspection of the Castle, Black Gate, Cathedral, and general 
Perambulation of the City. The Rey. Canon Creighton will open the 
Historical Section at 8 o'clock. 


WEDNESDAY, August 6th.—Ry rail to Warkworth. Drive to 
Castle. Visit Church and Hermitage. Prive to Alnwick. Mr. C’ark 
will describe Wark worth and Alnwick. Hy rail to Newcastle. The Key. 


Canon Raine will open the Architectural Section at 8 o'clock. 

THURSDAY, August 7th.—By rail to Beal Drive to Holy Island. 
Inspect Ruins of Lindisfarne Abbey, the Church, and Castle. Drive 
back in afternoon to Beal. By rail to Newcastle. The Rey. Dr. Bruce 
will open the Antiquarian Section at 8 o'clock. 

FRIDAY, August 8.—By rail to Belford. Drive to Bamburgh. Visit 
Castie and Church. Mr. Clark will deseribe the Castile. By sail from 
Belford to Newcastle. Sectional Mectings in the Evening. 

SATURDAY. August 9th —Annual Meeting. By rail to Monkwear- 
mouth. Walk to the Church. Train to Jarrow. Walk or drive to 
Church and Priory. By steamboat down Tyne to Tynemouth. The 
Buildings and Ruins will be described by Mr. kh. J. Johnson and the 

Boyle. 





ev. 

SUNDAY, August 10th.—Special Services in the Cathedral. 

MONDAY, August llth —Train to Chollerford, opposite Abutment of 
Roman Bridge, which visit, thence walk on Roman Wall to Turret at 
Brunton. Drive to Cocklaw, visit Tower. Drive back to Chollerford. 
Lunch at the Inn. Visit Cilurnum, where Dr. Bruce, F.SA, will 
describe the Roman Station and other Kemains there. Sectional 
Meetings in the Evening. 

TUESDAY, August 12th.—Train to Corbridge. Drive to Aydon 
Castie. Return to Corbridge. Visit Church and Tower. Lunch. 
Drive to Bywell. Visit Castle and Two Churches, Ovingham Church, 
and Prudlive Castie. By rail from Prudhoe to Newcastle. Generali 
concluding Meeting in the Evening. 

WEDNESDAY, August 13th.—Train to Braneepeth. Visit Church 
and Castie; thence to Durham. Visit Cathedral and Castle. Train 
back to Newcastle in the Evening. 


Information regardifig the general and local arrangements of the 
Meeting may be cbtained from KR. Brain, Esq., F.S.A., South Shields, 
Tickets for the Meeting will be issued, and all information required 
during the Meeting will be given at the Castle. Price of Tickets for 
Gentlemen, li 1s. (not transferable), for Ladies (transferable), 10s. 6d , 
sagen the bearer to take partinall the Me etings and Proceedings of 


Two Tickets of Admission to 


purchaser of a Half-Guinea Ticket 

Tickets of Admission to all the Sectional Meetings and the Museum 
only, price Ss. (transferable). 

Extended particulars of each day's proceedings will be issued on 
August 4th. 


{ btai 





ay i at the County, the Turk’s Head, 
the “Turf, te Station, and the Douglas Hotels There will be a Tabie 
d'Hote Breakfast and Dinner each day at the County Hotel. Information 
respecting Lodgings may be obtained from oe a Ginson, The Castle, 
Newcastle. By Order of the Cou 
ELLI ER GOSSELIN, Secretary. 
Oxford Mansion, Oxford-street, London, W 


CAVENDISH COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, 


Four Scholarships of 30/. each, tenable for three years, given, one by 
the Clothworkers’ Company, one b his Grace the Duke of irl bape ag 
K.G., one by Samuel Morley, Esq. , and one by E. B. Forster, Esq., 
will be offered for competition <n pe 7, and 8, 1884, Candidates 
must be under seventeen on August 6th. 

The usual age of entry being between sixteen and seventeen, a Degree 
may be taken at nineteen. 

The College charges for Lodging, Board (with an extra term in the 
Long Vacation), and including all necessary expenses of Tuition and 
University Fees, are 84/. per annum.—For further information apply to 
the Warpen, Cavendish College, Cambridge. 


S!: THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, 8.E. 

The WINTER SESSION of 1884-5 will commence on OCTOBER Ist. 
when an Introductory Capris — be delivered by Sir J. RISDON 
BENNETT, M.D., F.R.S., at 3 P 

3, ENTRANCB SCIENCE ‘SCHOLARSHIPS, =! 100. and 60/. re- 

tively. open to all First-Year Students, will be offered for competi- 

ton: The Examination will be held on the 6th, 7th, and 8th of OCTOBER, 

and the subjects will be Chemistry and Physics, with either Botany or 
ae: ve the option of Candidates 

Spe Classes are held oe the year for the PRELIMINARY 
SCIEN’ TIFIC and "INTERM DIATE M.B. Examinations of the UNI- 
VEKSITY of LONDO 

All Hospital vot el are open to Students without extra charge. 

Scholarships and Money Prizes of Meee emi value are awarded at 
the Sessional Examinations, as also several Medal 

The Fees may be paid in one sum or by inathiiusonts. Entries may be 
made to Lectures or to Hospital Practice, and special arrangements are 
made for Students entering in their second or subsequent Years; also 
for Dental Students and for Qualified Practitioners. 

Several Medical Practitioners and Private Families residing in the 
neighbourhood receive Students for residence and supervision, and a 
register of approved lodgings is kept in the Secretary’s Office. 

Prospectuses and all particulars may be obtained from the Medical 
Secretary, Mr. Grorce Kenp ce. W. M. ORD, Dean. 


TT.}O PROPRIETORS of NEWSPAPERS and 
PERIODICALS.—WYMAN & SONS, Printers of the Builder, the 
Printing Times, Health, Knowledge, Truth, British Mail, the Furniture 
Gazette, the Review, and other high-class Publications, call attention to the 
facilities they possess for the COMPLETE, ECONOMIC, and PUNCTUAL 
prog hae of PERIODICAL LITERATURE, whether Illustrated 
r Plain. Estimates furnished to Projectors of New Periodicals for 
sither Printing or Printing and Publishing.—74 to 76, Great Queen- 
street, London, W.C. 














A ®UNDEL So Ors FF. 


NEW OCCASIONAL PUBLICATION. 
‘The ANNUNCIATION,"Trom a Picture in the Louvre attributed to 
Simone Memmi, drawn by Herr C hultz Viggo Ne 4 by 
Engelmann, of Paris. Price to Members, 10s. Strangers, 12s. 
24, Old Bond-street, W. DOUGLAS H. GORDON, Sesvetany 
* The distinguishing character of the autotype reproductions is that 
ies are cheap and absolutely faithful copies of originals, which may 
thomest ves be of the very hizhest excellence; and they are therefore 
especial y adapted for all situations in which ine moderation of their 
cost is an important element, and especially for all in which it is 
desirable, for educational reasons, to keep before the eyes either of 
children or of adults the most perfect representations of natural or of 
ideal beauty.’’—TZimes, September 4th, 1579. 









FOR THE ARTISTIC DECORATION OF THE HOME, 
VISIT THE 
A UTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD-STREET. 
(Twenty doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 
SPLENDID COPIES of the OLD MASTERS, 
From the most celebrated Galleries of Europe. 
REPRODUCTIONS of MODERN PAINTINGS, 
From the Luxembourg, the Salon, Kuyal Academy, &c. 
MUSEO DEL PRADO, MADRID. 
HERMITAGE, ST. PETERSBURG. 
Grand Autotypes of the Paintings in these Collections. 

The TRIUMPH of JULIUS CESAR, from Mantegna's painting at 
Hampton Court, in Fifteen Plates. The Set, 7/. 10s.; Single Plates, 
12s. each 

FACSIMILES of TURNER’S 

Copies of Reynolds, Gainsborough, Lawrence, 
the Print-Koom, British Museum. 

The ‘PIED PIPER of HAMELIN,’ with Nine Illustrations by Mrs. 
J. E. Cook, One Guinea. Published with permission of the poet. 

An Iilustrated Pamphlet, ‘Autotype in Relation to Household Art,’ 
with Press Notices, free per post, 

Fine-Art Catalogue, 124 pages, price Sixpence, free per post. 


* LIBER STUDIORUM.’ 
and Rare Works from 


‘‘It is for their revelation of the unequalled grandeur of the genius of 
Michael Angelo, as embodied in the Sistine frescoes, that all lovers of 
the noblest art should be grateful to the Autotype process. 

Portfolio, , April, 1871. 

“If pictorial art is, indeed. an educational influence of a high erder, 
and if it is desirable to keep beauty of form before the eyes of the young, 
the autotypes of the Great Masters should not only find the places of 
honour of which they are well worthy, but they should also be used to 
adorn every nursery and schoolroom in Engiand.”’ 


Times, April 17th, 1873. 
N EW and 





CHOICE BOOKS. 


All the Best Books of the Son Aw Authors are in Circulation at 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTION, TWO GUINEAS AND UPWARDS, 
According to the number of Volumes required. 


BOOK CLUBS SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


Revised Lists of New and Choice Books lately added to the Collection, 
and Catalogues of Surplus Copies Withdrawn for Sale at greatly reduced 
prices, are now ready, and will be forwarded postage free on application. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY (Limrrep), New Oxford-street ; 
281, Regent-street ; and 2, King-street, Cheapside. 


RCHITECTURE, DECORATION, and the FINE 

ARTS.—B. T. BATSFORD’S eighty page CATALOGUE of his 

large and unique Collection of important English and Foreign Books, 

both Ancient and Modern, on these subjects, is just published, and will 

be sent gratis and post free on application to Bb. 'f. Barsrorp, 52, High 
Holborn, Lendon. 


UST ISSUED, a CATALOGUE of valuable 
MODEKN ROOKS-—Old and Curious Literature—Cruikshankiana 
—Topography — Dickens's Works—Ruskin’'s Works— Dramatic and 
Musical Literature, &c.—Send stamp to Bertram Dose tt, 62, Queen's- 
crescent, Haverstock-hill, London. 


VW ATERING-PLACE GUIDES (a Series of Ten) 
TO BE SOLD. a bargain. Price 500i. the lot.—Address D., care 
of od Beret & & Co., Cormbill, E.C, 


ATALOGUE of RECENT PURCHASES from 














— 

T° LITERARY and ARTISTIC FAMILIES_ 
A GENTLEMAN'S WELL-FURNISHED RESIDENCE (no 

Lodging-house) TO BE LET, for three or four months, in a goog square 


near the British Museum. ‘Quiet; no traffic, no thoro roughfare.— Py. 
ticulars on receipt of address card. J. E., care of Advertising 
150, Queen Victoria-street, London, E C. Office, 


CHOOL PREMISES.—TO LET, the extensive 
and specially planned premises, Lindon Grove, Alderley Edge, 
near Manchester. A Boys’ Boarding School has been conducted ther 
for many years uninterruptedly. Accommodates 60 Pupils, 
Apply Davip Wapopincton, Bolton. 





Te 
T° BE DISPOSED OF in SEPTEMBER, the 
LEASE of a BUILDING, containing Two ae STUDIOS, each 

with good Dressing-Koom and w.c. on Ra ange J oors. Nort! 
Appi 





And Basement, with ample 
6, Bedford-gardens, Kensington. 


TO. 18, KING WILLIAM-STREET, Charing 
Cross. — EASE TO BE SOLD, or would be underleased ata Pre 
mium, or LET to an approved Tenant. —Apply to Messrs. ¢; 
Architects, 36, Great Ormond-street, W.C. 


= Sie moderate 1 rent, 











Sales by Auction 


Collection of Works on the History and Theory of Music~ 
Early French Scores of Operas—Instrumental Music, Se, 


pg eaees. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W. 
TU ESDAY, July 29, at ten minutes past 1 o'clock precisely, a fr ako 
LIBKAKY of MUSIC, comprising Historical and Theoretical W 
futl Scores of Operas, &c., by Berton, Berthizy, “oe Chréitien, 
Choron, Coferati, Collasse, Dezede, Gaveaux, Gossec, Kircher, Lesuenr’ 
Lully, Marpourg. Martini, Mondonviile, Philidor, Plecini, Tartini, 
Zacconi, Zarlino, &c.—a large selection of Oratorios, Cantatas, "ee. , fora 
Choral Society—old Collections of Instrumental Music, &c. 
Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 





Several Thousand Volumes of Miscellaneous Books collected by 
the late J. ORDE HALL, Esq. 


MESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., on WED. 
NESDAY, July 30, and Two Following Days, at ten minutes past | o'clock 
precisely, ‘the extensive COLLECTION of BOOKS, in all Classes of Lite. 
rature, formed by the late J. ORDE HALL, Esq. (of Queen’s-ag 

Bloomsbury), and other Properties, comprising the Houghton Gallery— 
Chalmers’s English Poets—Pope's Works, by Bowles and Wakefield, 


large paper, 19 vols.—Swift’s Works, by Nichols—Ackermann's Cam. 
bridge, Oxford, and Westminster — Scrope’s oo talking — Grose’s 
Engiand and Wales, Scotland, Ireland, large pa —Boydell's Shake, 


speare Gallery—Forster’s Gallery of Engravings— meee rtler 's Rare Por. 
traits, large paper—Picket’s Religious Ceremonies—Hogarth's Works 
Claude's Liber Veritatis— Kit-Cat Club ct naga ype on the Colonies 
—Statistical Works—Brydges's Nor Pp , with e 

Catalogues on receipt of two a” 











~ Collection of Miscellaneous Books, Autographs, MSS., &c, 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 


UCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., oa 

Ww EDNESD AY, August 13, and Two Following Days. at ten minutes 

ast 1 o'clock precisely, a large COLLECTION of KOOKS in the variow 

anshen of Literature, including many valuable Standard Works in His 

tory, Biography, Voyages, Travels, Poetry, Fiction, &c. ; abe Au 

and MSS., comprising several fine Letters of General George Washington, 

= Letter of Mrs. W. ashington,and other Papers addressed to the Hon. Geo, 
Wm. Fairfax—other Letters of Admiral Lord Nelson, &c, 


Catalogues in preparation. 





The ra of Water-Colour Drawings of the late 
. WILLIAMS, Esq., of Liverpool, 
i" ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, a 


their Great Rooms, King-street, St. James's-square, on MONDAY. 
July 28, at 1 o'clock precisely, the COLLECTION of W ATER-COLOUR 





DRAWINGS of S. WILLIAMS, Esq., deceased, late of Liverpool, com- 
prising Examples of 

8. Austen J. Cristall T. Hearn 8. Prout 

G. a E. Dayes . Hills A. Rooker 
J. Byr P. de Wint J.C. Ibbotson P. Sandby, RA. 
G ‘ Cipriani, R.A. G. Dodgson H. Jutsum J. Varley 

J. Coney G.A.Fripp  T. Malton R. Westall, R.A, 
J. 8. Cotman T. Girtin D.H.McKewan J. M. Wright 
D. Cox J. Glover P. 8. Munn H. Warren 


and others from different Private Collections. 
_May be viewed, and Catalogues had. 


Porcelain and ‘Decorative Objects, 


N ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
i) rosie fond give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, a 
their Great King street, St. James’s-square, on Tl ESDAY, 
July 29, at r vole: precisely, PORCELAIN and DECORATE 
OBJECTS, from different Collections, including a large number of old 
Chelsea Figures and Groups— Dresden, Sevres, Oriental, and 


Porcelain, &c. 
May be viewed, and Catalogues t had. 








the Beckford, Hamilton, Booth, Bedford, and other cel 
LIBRARIES, including many in elegant morocco and ait bindings. 
Also Choice Books, illustrated with extra Plates, Picture Galleries, 
Portraits, &c.—Catalogues gratis and post free of James KImeLe & Son, 
91, Oxford-street, London, W. 


JOR SALE, bound, GENTLEMAN’S MAGA- 
ZINE from 1731 to 1827. In good condition. State price offered. 
—Address S., 28, Meridian-place, Clifcon. 


SERIES of COLONIAL HANDBOOKS FOR 
SALE. A Splendid Property. Price 1,000/.—Address H., Bates, 
Hendy & Co.,37, Walbrook, London, E.C. 


| ae SALE, the SET of PRINTS (full margins, 

erfect condition) by SIM GRIBELIN, from the Painting of 
Rubens on the Ceiling at Whitehal!l.—Apply R. HawWkSsWELL, Stonegate, 
York. 


7OR SALE, SIX very clever OIL PORTRAITS 

of Clarkson Stanfield, Thomas Uwins, J. J. Chalon, C. R. Leslie, 

Crestall, and Bone (Royal Academicians), by JOHN PARTRIDGE (1836), 

NOW ON VIEW for a few days, with some other Paintings, Drawings, 
and Miniatures, at 20, Drury-court, Strand, between 11 and 5 o'clock. 


‘TATUARY.—TO BE DISPOSED OF at once, 
a COLLECTION of TWO ANTIQUES, Trajan and Plotina. and a 
Bacchus by Nollekins. All over six feet high and well authenticated. 
Formerly in the possession of the Anson family. Price 250 Guineas, or 
divided mises A. Crane, 447, Moseley-road, Highgate, Birmingham. 


‘THE RESTORATION of PAINTINGS, or any 
WORK necessary to their PRESERVATION, effected with every 
regard to the safest and most cautious treatment, by 
M. R. THOMPSON, Studio, 41, George-ctreet, Portman-square, W. 


























Tapestry, Armour, Furniture, §c. 
ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 


respectfully give notice that weet will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their Great Kooms, King-street, St. 's-square, on WEDNESDAY, 
July 30, at 1 o'clock precisely, old FRENCH: and BRUSSELS TAPESTRY, 
inciuding Tree Panels from designs of Boucher—Stamped and Pa Painted 
Leather—Decorative Furniture—a Carved - ood Handrail for a Staircase 
—Porcelain—and other Decorative Objects 
May be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had. 





Chinese Porcelain, Jade, E-mbroideries, dc. 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
tfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, st 
their Gans Rooms, King-street, St. James’s-square, on THURSDAY, 
July 31, at 1 o'clock precisely, CARVINGS in Jade and Rock Crystal— 
Bronzes—Enamels—a large number of Chinese Embroideries in Silk and 
Satin—Turquoise and Crimson Crackle Vases and Bottles— Enamelled 
and Blue and White Porcelain—a handsome Carved and Inlaid Japanese 
Cabinet, &c. 
be vier viewed two days Preceding, and Catalogues had, 








Drawings and Engravings, 
MESSES. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 


respectfully give nae db gl they will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their Great Rooms, King-s St. James’s-square, on FRIDAY, 
August 1, at 1 o'clock creas’. “WATER. COLOUR DRAWINGS and 
ENGRAVINGS, including a ~— Wight pal the Property of 
EDWARD BASIL JUPP, Esq., S.A., eceased ; comprising Works 
of T. Rowlandson, T. L. yh Png Ww. Coo ¥. Stothard, R.A., Sit 
A.W. Callcott, R.A., &c—Proof Engravings ais J E. Millais, RA. 
W. P. Frith, R.A., and Rosa Bonheur—Etchings by B. Debaines, 
Waltner, Rk. W. Mac beth, A.R.A., E. Slocombe, J. M. W histler—and 
Miscellaneous Engravings ‘of the Early English School. 


May be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had 
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r . 
TES.— Valuable Birds’ Eggs, Books, §c. THE QUARTERLY pPEVIEW, LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, | for 
0 R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, No. 315, is published THIS DA AUGUST, 1884, No. DCCCXXVI. Price 2s. 6d. 
juare Conti . 
reat Rooms, 38, King-street, ‘Covent-garden, on TUESDAY ents. Contents. 
te Fe ir past 12 precisely, a variety of BIRDS’ EGGS, most of | 1. MUNICIPAL LONDON. The WATERS of HERCULES. "Part I 
om, vnich are qu ite a eg J soot nad ee ees a ee 2. MODERN SPANISH LITERATURE. A SKETCH f MALVERN F ' 
other we now 0) i quantity o rom . 
—. E — akg other Natural History Specimens—also Geological | 3- The ROMANCE and REALITY of AMERICAN RAILROADS. The BABY'S GRANDMOTHER. Csndusen 
tensive bas pe ther Books, including a well-bound copy of L. Reeve's Conchologia 4. PETER the GREAT. CURIOSITIES t POLITICS : ’ 
ey Bdge conica. ‘1 a morning of Gale, and Cataloguss had. 5. ENGLAND and HER SECOND COLONIAL EMPIRE. “TOMMY.” " 
ted there On ‘view the day prior an s nage 6. The THREE POEMS ‘IN MEMORIAM.’ BERL IN - 1884. Conclusion 
—_ - - » ‘ 7 ald ‘ q 
laneous and Scientific Books, Works on Natural 7. GREEK ARCHEOLOGY: Mr. Fergusson’s Parthenon. » . ae as - . . 
4 Miscel: Mtory, ae. ’ 8. The WEST INDIES and SUGAR BOUNTIES. perc mrs oo the RUSSIAN of LERMONTOFF. 
9, REDISTRIBUTION and REPRESENTATIVE DEMOCRACY. ae ~ 
R, the ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, at Bs se GLADSTONE'S FoRmen PoLacr setae William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
a in their Booms Le er Sclock, MISUELLANBOUS and Zul 2, sonighe eg " jeliatheiian Mianaecien . 
: win, c ° ol marle-street. ‘ 1GUST, } 3 
Apply at and BOOKS, ineludiag ee s Flora ae met ee vols.—Bolton's : \HE re TIQUA cian aa aie E d 
" Funguses 0 of Halifax—Watson’s History 0! alifax—Cooke’s Grevillea, MNHE EDINBURGH REVI + ¢ A 4 % an 
—.. —Hoffmann’s Lichens, 3 vols.— Dillenii Historia Muscorum, 1 4 EW. No. 327, is now . 
hari 12 vols. on Dedeoms’ ¢ Herbali—Parkineon'’s Paradisl in Sole—Carswell’s ready. > ’ BIBLIOGRAPHER. Edited by EDWARD WALFORD, M.A. 
ng Pattaya Anatomy—Cuvier’s Animal Kingdom, 16 vols. large ond Contents Contents. 
at a Pre ‘s Birds and Fishes, 6 vols. large paper—F: oe “sg Pagan Idola- - » SOUTHWELL MINSTER. Illustrated 
LARKSOS, = 3 — —Davies’s Mythology of the ruids, vols.—Lane's 1. MEMOIRS of M. DE VITROLLES. ert s . 
Arabian Nights, 3 vols —Les Francais Peints par Buicmemey, 8 vols., 2. LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS. The CONGRESS AFIELD: 8 Poem. 
—— FF Humorous French Literature—Lodge's Portraits, 12 vols.— # FORECASTIN J08 ¥ - 
ae and airs Gallery, 7 vols.—Jesse’s Pretenders, 2 vols.—Campbell’s Chan- 3. The CHIEFS of GRANT. A DEAD Puna m4 “- Ang ets ae aE, Sy'6, A. Want. 
cellors, 7 vols., &c. 4. The DIVORCE of CATHARINE of ARAGON. ope SH CITY: Notes of a Visit to Damme. By Rev. J. 
(tha tare Nt coon 5. LIFE of MOUNTSTUART ELPHINSTONB. The bigntry of a MAYOR; or, Municipal Insignia of Office 
Music~ 6. The FUTURE of the CUNGO Part I R. 8. Ferguson, F.3.A." ‘ 
: » Library of MESSRS. PARKER'S, of No. 17, Bedford- ; eres Ba s 
*» Sc, Law Library = (by order of the ey if 7. LIFE and OPINIONS of FREDERICK MAURICE. The HISTORY of GILDS. Part IV. Chap. 33. By C. Walford, F.S.8. 
SELL 8. JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH. SALE of the FOUNTAINE COLLECTION. 
WC a yssses. AOCEION om PRIDAY, Auruse = Lalat pre 9. HEFFTER’S INTERNATIONAL LAW. REVIEWS of BOOKS—MEETINGS of LEARNED SOCIETIES—ANTI- 
1 Work cisely, the above LAW LIBRARY, including a Set of the New London: L Edinb : A. & C. Black. QUARIAN NEWS and NOTES — ANTIQUARIAN CORRE- 
hréitien %s to 1883, 164 vols —Revised Statutes, 15 vols.—Spinks's Eecle- 7 ge SPONDENCE, &c. 
Lesuewr, siastical Reports, 2 vols. ers of Beaver, Maddock Seams, Drewry, No. XXXVI. , price Six Shillings, London: David Bogue, 3, St. Martin’s-place, W.C. 
Tartini d Smale, Hare, Kay od thr 1 -aalenardag owell’s State , ‘4 
te. fr Trial, 94 vols., and other Text-Books and Reports. T HE CHURC H QUA RT ERLY REVIEW, 
To be viewed, and Catalogues had. nad ° , ? 
= 1. The ENGLISH REFORMATION and the STUDY of GREEK. KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH & CO. Ss 
ected The Musical Library of JULIAN MARSHALL, Esq. 2. ON the STUDY of MIND in ANIMALS. 
—_? ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE | 3: JAMES SKINNER: a Memoir. LIS T 
LL b will SELL by yd ete! oes House, No. 13, Wellington- 4. The THREE ANGLICAN BISHOPS in JERUSALEM. ° 
; street, Strand, W.C., on TUE uly 29. and Tw wo Following Days,at . HUMAN P di HRISTIANITY. 
on tf 1 o'clock recisely each J ogg = MUSICAL LIBRARY of JULIAN ” “EE RT veo negp dingy aaa _ 
1 o'clock MARSHALL, Esq., comprising Works of the Eviacion) Composers, 6, The CHURCH in OLD LONDON. 
6 of Lite- including many of great rarity, amongst which Compositions by Bach, 7. A NEW ATTACK on the ATHANASIAN CREED. 
"saquare Beethoven, Sir H. Bishop, Boyce Carey, Cherubini, Choron, Cimarosa, 8 The ORIGINS of RELIGION and LANGUAGE Limp parchment antique, or cloth, 6s.; vellum, 7s 6d 
Gallery— Clementi, Cooke, Corelli, Cramer, Croce, croft, Crotch, Galliard, Gamble, ° svelte aoescragl ; 
Vaketield Gordigiani, Greene, Handel, Haydn, Hummel, Linley, Luliy, Mace, 9. PRAYER-BOOK ENRICHMENT in AMERICA (No. 2). SELECTED PROSE W RITINGS 
n’s Cam. Marcello, aye Mendelssohn - Barinoldy, Marley, Mozart. Purcell 10. THEOLOGY as a SCIENCE. 
Bs 4 Antiquarian Society's Publications. Tr, Pepusc! yfo urcel ¥ a . 
the A easaeerel. Rossini, Spohr, Spontini, Verdi, 2 sem Webbe, Weber, & ll. The LEGAL FLAWS in the LATER PAPACY. of JOHN MILTON 
Rare Por. May be viewed. Catalogues may be had; if by post, on receipt of ‘ad SHORT NOTICEs. ad 
= stamps. Spottiswoode & Co. New Street-square, London. With an Introductory Essay by ERNEST MYERS. 
> Col 
rations, The nd os te eee ok ee, —_ £, Esq., Monthly, price Sixteenpence, (The Parchment Library. 

7 NHE CENTURY MAGAZINE. “Nothing but praise is due to the idea of including a selection from 
¥ N ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINGON s HODGE Milton’s prose works in the Parchment Library....The selection is well 
atheist will SELL by N, a eir House, No. 13, Wellington- ae ; 

Ld, by street, “94 W.C., 1% F Te August 1, = a — sn Contents for AUGUST. made.... Deserves little but recommendation.’"’"—Pall Mat Gazette. 
Monday, 4th, excepted). at 1 o'clock precisely eac jay, Valuable (MIDSUMMER HOLIDAY NUMBER.) 
W.C., on : MANUSCRIPTS i 
mints ay BOOKS and MANUSCK B, Beg, of Carton tn Cleveland an asec, | DAFFODILS THAT COME BEPORE the SWALLOW DARES. 
a Hants, including Cicero fle F Ricicia, printed & y Caxton—Shakespeare' 8 Frontispiece. 
— Plays, second edition—Hamilton’s Campi Phlegrmi—Drake'’s York, | A SONG of the MOCKING-BIRD. Maurice Thompson. 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, 2% 
m= 2 vols. large paper—Gough’s Sepulchral Monuments, 5 vols —Hasted’s | 4 GLANCE at BRITISH WILD FLOWERS. John Burroughs. sciatica 
7 ington, Kent, 4 vols. —Morant’s Essex, 2 vols. large paper—Vinegar Bible, 2 vols. erapleneglics , sen 
on. Geo, 4, large paper, illustrated with 750 rare engravings—Montfaucon, | GENERAL SAM HOUSTON. Alexander Hynds. ANCI ENT and MODERN 
Antiguite Expliquée et M de la hi en 20 vols. | A SANCTUARY. Horatio Nelson Powers 
large paper—splendid Books of Prints—Natural History, Topography, ¢ stot T 
and Miscellaneous Literature. To which are added PROPERTIES of IN REMEMBRANCE. Thomas William Parsons. BRITON S : a Retrospect. 
ite = jee 7 goed! th Fae oe ap hetieres et gyal A SUMMER HOLINIGHT. Ejlith M. Thomas. 
s—Lysons'’s Derbyshire, inla’ n 4 vols. imperial folio, and taste- ’ 7 ’ *, 
fully illustrated with 1,250 fine engravings—Valuable Heraldic Manu- RECENT ARCHITECTURE in AMERICA. IIT, Mrs.8.Van Rensselaer. —_————— 
TOODS peep 8 — of Lape 3 vols. first edition—Museo Bor- “CARMEN SYLVA,” QUEEN of ROUMANIA. Helen Zimmern. 
benico, 16 vols.—Herculanum et Pompeii, 8 vols.—Goya Caprichos— 4 
TION, at Vecellio Habiti—Basan, Cabinets de Choiseul et Poullain, 2 vols.—Moyen | ENDYMION. sone cobra ane Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
eee Age, § vols 5 Bateman’ 8 Grobidnoen—Reseee’ s Seltaminew — Ionian WORK for a CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION. Isaac L. Rice. 4 J 
Antiquities, 3 vols.—Visconti Museo Pi ementino—Museo Chiara- | An EFFECT in YELLOW. Ivory Black. 
ool, com- monti~Monumenti Amaranziani—Iconographie Grecque et Romaine, 
18 vols. — Dilettanti Specimens of Sculpture 2 vols —Ansiquités de | AMERICANS at PLAY. Edward Eggleston. A DANISH PARSONAGE. 
at pie eta 6 agg beng printed” by here I. ee ee CHINESE GORDON. W. T. Stead By AN ANGLER. 
Looker alerie de Florence, vols. rge paper, unlette: roofs—Galleria > 
iby, BAL Pitti, 4 vols —Art de Vérifier les Dates.’ 7 vols. halen, Vases du | On the TRACK of ULYSSES. W. J. Stillman. 
Comte de Lamberg, 2 vols.—Niel Portraits, 2 vols. —Works of Byron, | DEATH’S ANCHOR. George Parsons Lathrop. 
on Billy. Beat, Dickens, Thackeray, Ainsworth, Jesse, Tennyson, and | 4 NEW-ENGLAND WINTER. I. Henry James. With 3 Illustrations by James Faed, jun., crown 8yo. printed on hand- 
ri le > " = — ny) 
rren May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had; if by post, on | The REMARKABLE WRECK of the “THOMAS HYKE.” Frank R. made paper, parchment, bevelled boards, 10s. 6d. 
receipt of four stamps. Stockton. 
> ocisip Seine amare DR, SEVIER. X. George W. Cable. ROBERT the BRUCE: a Poem. 
valuable Library of the late JOHN PAYNE COLLIER, | A PROBLEMATIC CHARACTER. I. Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen. selenide 
Esq., the well-known Editor of Shakespeare, §c. THREE DANGERS. Washington Gladden. By ALEXANDER CLARK KENNEDY. 
‘OODS ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE | TOPICS of the TIME—OPEN LETTERS—BRIC-A-BRAC, &c. 
TION, at will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington- London: Frederick Warne & Co, Bedford-street, Strand. 
ESDAY. —_ opgey ete on Sage RSDAY, ey gust BS = pe Following ene leo 1 
RATIVE ys, at 1 o'clock precisely each day, the VALUAB BRARY of onthly, price 1s. Second and Chea Edition, Revised, 8yvo. cloth, 36. 6d. 
yr | the late JOHN PAYNE COLLIER, Esq., Editor of Shakespeare, &c., HOL . MAGAZINE — a  E 
nd other pa ge | Books and Manuscripts chiefly relating to Poetry, Romance, S 7. NIC AS . IONE d O h P 
id the Drama, particularly of the Elizabethan Age, but weer § 5) an t er oems. 
Works in the various Branches of English Literature—many important Contents for AUGUST. 
Unpublished and other MSS. in the handwriting of Mr. Collier and gpm By W. H. SEAL. 
others—Books illustrated with rare Portraits and Aut ns, and | OLD SHEP aud the CENTRAL PARK SHEEP. Franklin H. Nerth. A 
Private Reprints of rare English productions—Shakespeare and Shake- | gw EET PEAS. Susan Hartley Sweet. “If we are right in thinking this is our author's first work, we shall 
‘OODS ana—an extensive Series of Privately-printed Works—Transactions laa look forward with interest to future productions from his pen....We 
and Publications of various Antiquarian and Literary Societies—Collec- | The ‘‘S.F.B.P."" Helen Campbell. ith pl sdk diane a sinaiesaniaine dal dhiduninas. anak 
TION, at tion of Chap-Books, Old Ballads, and Political Broadsides—small Collec- | The GRASSHOPPER. William H. Hayne, SONS WOE paren eee See oe Cee Sen see ’ 
VESDAY, tions of Autograph Letters and Engravings, The PHILOSOPHER'S ESCAPE. Eva Lovatt Carson feel sure that Mr. Seal will make his mark in years to. come.” 
PESTRY, May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had ; if by post, on ” ceed ccemiie : Ecclesiastical Gazette. 
i Painted receipt of six stamps. HOW WE were BURNT OUT in CONSTANTINOPLE. Oscanyan. E 
Staircase . : ” “ 
- : . “A BOBOLINK and a CHICK-A-DEE, Dedicated to H.R.H. the Duke of Albany, but these poems appeal 
The Library of the late Sir MICHAEL COSTA, A SEA-TURN. to other than Royal personages. They are full of human sympathy and 
a q FRIEDA’S DOVES. Blanche Willis Howard. thos....The author is with the true poetic instinct, an 
: ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE Willis Howard pai The author is gifted with th ic insti d his 
ona: —— a Wit by AU! CTION: - oe ae oa a hin os go A FISH ACROBAT. C. F. Holder. work will be a welcome acquisition to many.’’—Literary World. 
ran ugust 11, at 1 o'clock prec’ the 
‘OODS LIBRARY of the late Sir MICHAEL COSTA, including many valuable | The LITTLE HOUSE in the GARDEN. Louisa M. Alcott. 
TION, at om — by y te ont t Me Pp , and o' FANS. Bessie Hill. 
sina asses 0! terature, &c. a m9 y 
—_ May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had; if by post, on A YANKEE BOY’S ADVENTURE at the SEASIDE. Spencer Borden. 
| Sik 4 receipt of two stamps. An ARTISTIC SURPRISE. Small crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
namelled : HISTORIC BOYS. E. 8. Brooks. 
Japanese The Libraries of the late J. KERMACK FORD, Esq.,of | The WITCH of WOODY DELL. Rev. C. R. Talbot. WANDERING ECHOES. 
thsea, and other Collectors. MARVIN and his BOY HUNTERS. Chaps. 14-18. Maurice Thompson. 
‘— § \ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE | The CURIOUS HOUSE. Joel Benton. ea ee 
will SELL by AUCTION’ at their House, No. 13, Wellington- | PAPER: its Origin and History. Chas. E. Bolton. 
' street, Strand, W.C., on TUESDAY, August 12, ! and Four Following FOR VERY LITTLE FOLK.—The ST. NICHOLAS ALMANAC.— a aemeeninaed 
OOoDSs ¥8. at 1 o'clock precisely each day, the LIBRARY of the late J. KER- JACK-IN-THE-PULPIT. 
TION, at MACK FORD, Esq, of Southsea; also Libraries of other Collectors, 5 a 
*RIDAY, the whole comprising Books in most Classes of Litera’ The LETTER BOX —AGASSIZ ASSOCIATION.—The RIDDLE BOX. Small crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
NGS = May be viewed two days prior. London : Frederick Warne & Co. Bedford-street, Strand. ECLOGUES f VI RGIL 
yperty i Y 
Works e = ° e 1 0 
Ne scinenieiaa HE CHATEAU of CHANTILLY: its Ancient | Lhe . 
iis, RAs . J apg 2 and its Modern Restoration.—See the BUILDER of this Translated into English Verse by EDWARD J. L. SCOTT, M.A. 
aines, C. pakT SECOND of ‘SOME DEFINITIONS in | week‘ by post, 44 4d. ; Aaneat  Sueoription, 19s.); also New Hall for Oxon. 
tler—and POLITICAL ECONOMY.’ By KUKLOS. Subjects: Individualand | the Butchers , St. Mary's, Bury St Edmunds; Articles 
State Rights—Loss and Gain—Vaiue (Cheapness and Dearness). Price 3d. on the Proposed Add: aie ons en os Wasmabanier Hall—The Penistone Railway 
; Accident—On Water Supply—Notes for Students on a History of London: 1 Paternoster-square, 
° ’ 


Wertheimer, Lea & Co. Circus-place, London-wall. Architecture, &c.—46, Catherine-street ; and all Newsmen. 
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TRUBNER & CO’S 
LIST. 


—_>— 


NOW READY. 
EGYPT: 
And the Wonders of the Land of the Pharaohs. 
By William Oxley, 


Author of ‘ The Philosophy of Spirit.’ Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 





The PRINCIPLES of VENTILATION 
and HEATING and their 
PRACTICAL APPLICATION, 
By John §. Billings, M.D., LL.D. Edin., 


Surgeon U.S. Army. 8vyo. cloth, lis. 





THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


ACADEMY LECTURES. 
By J. E. Hodgson, R.,A., 


Librarian and Professor of Painting to the Royal Academy. Crown 
8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 





NEW EDITIONS, NOW READY, 


POCKET FRENCH DICTIONARY. 
By John Bellows. 
Revised by Professor Beljame, of Paris. 


Thirty-fourth Thousand of the fecond Edition, 32mo. with Four 
Maps, &c. Roan, with tuck, 10s. 6d.; morocco, with tuck, 12s. 6d. 





PEARLS of the FAITH; 
Or, Islam’s Rosary. 


Reing the Ninety-nine Beautiful Names of Allah. With Comments 
in Verse from various Oriental Sources, as made by an Indian 


Mussulman. 
By Edwin Arnold, C.S.L., &c. 


Third Edition. Crown Svo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 





The OCCULT WORLD. 
By A. P. Sinnett, 
Vresident of the Simla Eclectic and Philosophical Society. 
A Remarkable Record of Experience 
and Research in connexion with the 
Occult Science of the East. 


With an Appendix on the subject of Mr. Kiddle’s 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Fourth Editioo. 
Charges of Piagiarism. 

The MARTYRDOM of MAN. 
By Winwood Reade. 


Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 





NEW VOLUMES OF 
“TRUBNER’S COLLECTION OF 
SIMPLIFIED GRAMMARS.” 


PALI. 
By E. Muller, Ph.D. 
Crown 8vo. cloth. | Nearly ready. 
POLISH. 


By W. R.Morfill, M.A. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 62. 


SWEDISH. 
By E. C. Otté. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
OTTOMAN-TURKISH. 
. By J. W. Redhouse, 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 
DANISH. 


By E. C. Otté, 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 





London: TriBNER & Co. Ludgate-hill. 








Price 2s, 6d. 


T H E AR JOURNAL 
HOLIDAY NUMBER. 





Contents. 

The ISLE of WALCHEREN. By Henry Wilson. (Illustrated.) 

LANDSCAPES in LONDON; or, Sketching-Grounds within the Cab 
Radius.—Regents Park. By Tristram Ellis. (With Illustrations 
by the Writer.) 

LAON. By Helen Zimmern. 

ABOUT ST. BRIDE'S BAY. By J. A. Blaikie. 

The WESTERN RIVIERA: Nice. By the Rey. Dr. Macmillan. (With 
lilustrations by R. W. West, &c.) 

The EXHISITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY. 

CASTELFRANCO and its ALTAR PIECE by GIORGIONE 
Wallis. (With Illustrations by H. Darvall ) 

The TURIN EXHIBITION. By Signor Stevens. (Illustrated.) 

CHRONOLOGICAL NOTES—AUGUST. By Alfred Beaver. 

ARCHITECTURE at the ROYAL ACADEMY. 

SCOTTISH NATIONAL PORTRAITS. 

ART NOTES and REVIEWS. 

ETCHINGS AND ENGRAVINGS. 

The DINNER HOUR. Drawn and Etched by J. Benwell Clark. 

The SONG of the NUBIAN SLAVE. Engraved by W. Roffe, after F. 
Goodall, R A. 

SUMMER FLOWERS. Engraved by H. C. Balding, from the Statue by 
J. Milo Griffiths. 





(Illustrated. ) 
By Henry 


26, Ivy-lane, London, E C. 


No I. of the UTOPIAN, 
pny Svo. price Od. 
Contents. 
WAR or AKBITRATION? 
SOCIALISM. 
The LIFE of a CANDLE. 
UNOBSERVED WASTE. 
FLESH or FRUIT? 
OVERCROWDING in LONDON, 
RESPICE. 
LONDON GOVERNMENT. 
W. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. Paternoster-square. 





Quarterly, 





Now ready, price Sixpence, 





LONGMan’s MAGAZINE, No, 22, AvuGusrT. 
Contents. 
JACK'S COURTSHIP: a Sailor's Yarn of Love and Shipwreck. By W, 
Clark Russell. Chaps. 29-31. 


A SONG IN THREE PARTS. By J:an Ingelow. 
The WITCHERY of ARCHERY. ky Charles James Longman. 
EARTHQUAKES in ENGLAND. By Richard A Proctor. 
A BLUE GRASS PENELOPE. Chaps.3and 4. By Bret Harte. 
THACKERAY and the THEATRE. By Dutton Cook. 
MADAM. By Mrs. Oliphant. Chaps. 36-39. 

London: Longmans, Green & Co. 


Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. 14, 

THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 
Contents. 

ARCHDEACON HOLDEN'S TRIBULATION. Illustrated by P. Macnab. 

BEAU MARCHAIS, 

SOME LITERARY RECOLLECTIONS. IX. 

OUR LADY of LOURDES. 


LONGER LIFE. 
The TALK of the TOWN. By James Payn. Chap. 5. The Old Settle.— 


An Audacious Criticism.—Chap. 7. A Collector's Gratitude. 
p. 8. How to Get Rid of a Company —Chap. 9. An Unweicume 
Visitor. With Illustrations by Harry Furniss. 


London: Smith, Elder & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 


AUGUST. 





HE SCRIBBLER’S MONTHLy 


A MAGAZINE FOR AMATEURS. 
Issued to Subscribers only. 
Edited by E. P. ALLANSON, M.A. (Oxon). 

This Magazine, written entirely by Subscribers, is designed to give 
persons with a Taste for Writing an opportunity of having their wor 
(if considered suitable by the Editor) published, and thus grag, 
for more ambitious pages. The Magazine is now in its second year, A 
Full-Page Illustration is given with each Number. Specimen Copy sen: 
post free to any address on receipt of 6d. by the Hon. Secretary, k, Wary 
Carroit, Coombe Mavis, Chislehurst, Kent. 








Just published, in 1 vol. 360 pp. crown 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d.; by pous,&y 
PRINCIPLE S of the COMMONWEALTH 
A Treatise. . 
By EDMUND LAWRENCE. 
William Ridgway, 169, Piccadilly, London, W. 





Se aa 
HANDBOOK of the ENGLISH VERSION of 
the BIBLE. With Copious Examples and Comparative Tables, 

By the Rey. J. 1. MOMBERT, D.D. Crown 8vo. 508 pp. cloth, Gg, 

. = together information not contained in any single wor, 
extant. 
8. Bagster & Sons (Limited), 15, Paternoster-row, Londoa, 





_—_—_—. 
Fifth Edition, royal 8vo. paper covers, price ls. ; post free, ls. 3¢.. 
cloth gilt, red edges, 2s. 6d. . 
A UTHORSHIP AND PUBLICATIOy, 
A Concise Guide to Authors in matters relating to Printing, Py. 
lishing, Advertising, &c., including the Law of Copyright and ry ting 
graphical Appendix. 
“A work which every author, whether experienced or not, should 
undoubtedly possess.’’—Anowledge. 
London: Wyman & Sons, 74-76, Great Queen-street, W.C. 
APER 3.—NON-ATTAINMENTS of the 
REVISED VERSION of 1831 of the NEW TESTAMENT. by 
F. PARKER. Price 6d. each, or 30 Copies for 10s., delivered per post 
free. Remittance can be made by postal order or stamps. 
London : Messrs. Collingridge, 148, Aldersgate-street, EC, 














“We need more of such straightforward teaching.”—Literary World, 


{THICS of SOME MODERN NOVELS. By 
TREVOR CREIGHTON, One Shilling. 
Field & Tuer, Ye Leadenhalle Presse, E.C.; Simpkin, Marshall & Co ; 
Hamiitos, Adams & Co. 


| NEW EDITIONS OF WILLLAMSON’S INTEGRAL AND 





DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS. 
N ELEMENTARY TREATISE on the INTE. 
GRAL CALCULUS, containing Applications to Plane Curves and 
Surfaces. With numerous Examples. By BENJAMIN WILLIAMSON, 
M.A. F.R.S., Fellow of Trin Coll. and Prof. of Nat. Philos. in the Uniy. 
of Dublin. The Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Price 10s, 6d, 


Also, by the Same Author, 
N ELEMENTARY TREATISE on the DIF. 


FERENTIAL CALCULUS, containing the Theory of Plane 
Curves. With numerous Examples. Fifth Edition. Price 10s. 6d. 


London: Longmans, Green & Co. 





Now ready at all Booksellers’, price ls. sewed, 
D® ALFRED DRYSDALE on MENTONE, 


J.8. Virtue & Co. (Limited), 26, Ivy-lane, London. 

New Edition, pp. 180, cloth, 1s.; or by post for Thirteen Stamps, 

I OG DISEASES TREATED by HOMEOPATHY. 
By JAMES MOORE, M.R.C.V.S. Each Disease is fully described 

and prescribed for. 

London : James Epps & Co. 170, Piccadilly ; and 48, Threadneedle-street, 





NEW NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER, AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


OTTERSTONE 


HALL. 


sy URQUHART A. FORBES. 


In 2 vols. 


** Space will not allow us to dwell longer on this story ; we can only record our convicticn of its merits, 


Scottish Review. 


ALEX, GARDNER, 12, Paternoster-row. 


GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, 


NEW BOND-STREET, W. 


ADVANTAGES—A4Ample and continuous supply of Books. 


Large and varied se‘ection of Musical Works, 


Newest French and German Books, 


TERMS - - - 


From SEVEN SHILLINGS upwards. 


For periods of THREE MONTHS and upwards. 





For particulars apply to 


THE LIBRARIAN, 


GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, 


NEW BOND-STREET, W. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.”S NEW BOOKS. 


eee 


A NEW EDITION OF 


LORD TENNYSON'S WORKS. 


An entirely New Edition, Corrected throughout by the Author, complete in Seven Volumes, extra fcap. 8vo. 
price Five Shillings each. 
A limited number of Copies are printed on best Hand-made Paper. Orders for this Edition will be taken for SETS ONLY, 
at the rate of 10s, 6d. per Volume. 


The Volumes will be published as follows :— 








Vols. 1 and 2. MISCELLANEOUS POEMS. [ Heady. Vol. 5. ENOCH ARDEN: and IN MEMORIAM. [0ct. 
Vol. 3. IDYLLS of the KING. [Next week, Vol. 6. QUEEN MARY: and HAROLD. (November. 
Vol. 4. The PRINCESS: and MAUD. [ September, Vol. 7. The LOVER'S TALE, &c. [ December, 





TWO NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
A NEW NOVEL. MR, F. MARION CRAWFORD'S NEW NOVEL. 


JILths A ROMAN SINGER. 


. — Ry F. MARION CRAWFORD, Author of ‘Mr. Isaacs’ and ‘ Dr. 
Ry E. A. DILLWYN. Claudius.’ 2 vo's. Globe 8vo. 12s. 
2 vols. Globe 8vo, 12s. 


“A masterpiece of narrative.’’—Times. 





A NEW POEM BY MR. THOMAS WOOLNER, R.A. 
SILENUS : a Poem. By Thomas Woolner, R.A., Author of ‘My Beautiful 
Lady,’ ‘ Pygmalion,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“ Such is the leading motive of a poem which will excite considerable interest and admiration, and sustain the author's 


high position among the writers of contemporary verse,.”— 7imes. 

THE ISLES of the BLEST, and other Poems. By Andrew Goldie Wood. 
7rlobe SVO, os. 

poEMs. By Arthur Reed Ropes. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

NEW BOOK BY REV. E. A. ABBOTT, D.D., AND W. G. RUSHBROOKE, M.L. 

THE COMMON TRADITION of the SYNOPTIC GOSPELS, in the Text 
of the Revised Version. By EDWIN A. ABBOTT, D.D., formerly Fellow of 8t. John’s College, Cambridge, 
and W. G. RUSHBROOKE, M.L., formerly Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE ENGLISH CITIZEN. A Series of Short Books on his Rights and 

Responsibilities, Edited by HENRY CRAIK, M.A. LL.D. 

The STATE in its RELATION to EDUCATION. By Henry Craik, M.A. (Oxon.), 
LL.D. (Glasgow). Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

“Nor has Mr. Craik’s intimate acqnaintance with the strict facts of his subject deterred him from going where it is 
safe beyond those facts. The account of the proceedings by which the State has in recent years seized the reins of education 
in England, and altered the fashion of her grasp on them in Scotland, is preceded in each case by a brief but sufficient and 
very luminous account of the history of the subject before these recent changes...... It is scrupulously accurate and fair...... 


As a conspectus of the condition past and present of a very important branch of the relations of the State to the individual, 
it is exactly what it should be.”—Saturday Review, 


A TREATISE on ORE DEPOSITS. By J. Arthur Phillips, F.R.S. V.P.G.S. 


F.C.S. M.Inst.C.E., Ancien Elave de l’Ecole des Mines, Paris; Author of ‘A Manual of Metallurgy,’ ‘The Mining 
and Metallurgy of Gold and Silver,’ &c. With numerous Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 25s. [Nearly ready, 


APPLIED MECHANICS: an Elementary General Introduction to the 


Theory of Structures and Machines. By JAMES H. COTTERILL, F.R.S. Assoc.Mem.I.C.E., Professor of Applied 
Mechanics at the Royal Naval College, Greenwich, &c. With Diagrams, Illustrations, and Examples. 8vo. 18s, 


[THE STUDENT'S FLORA of the BRITISH ISLANDS. By Sir J. D. 


HOOKER, KCGI C.B. F.R.S, F.L.8. Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Globe 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

STUDIES in DEDUCTIVE LOGIC: a Manual for Students. By W. 
STANLEY JEVONS, LL.D. M.A. F.R.S. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE ELEMENTS of the PSYCHOLOGY of COGNITION. By the Rev. 
~— JARDINE, B.D. D.Sc. (Edin.), Ex-Principal of the General Assembly's College, Calcutta. Crown 8vo. 


LATIN PROSE EXERCISES BASED UPON CAESAR’S ‘GALLIC WAR.’ 


With a Classification of Caesar's chief Phrases and Grammatical Notes on Caesar's chief usages. By CLEMENT 
BRYANS, M.A., Assistant Master in Dulwich College, late Scholar in King’s College, Cambridge, and Bell University 
Scholar. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. [Next week. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. No. 298, for August. Price ls. 
¥ Contents of the Number. 
CARLYLE and NEUBERG, 
MITCHELHURST PLACE. By the Author 
of * For Percival.’ Chap. 11-13. 
REVIEW of the MONTH. 








REDISTRIBUTION. 

FICTION in FRANCE and ENGLAND. 

A SCENE in FLORIDA LIFE, | 
TWELFTH NIGHT at the LYCEUM. | 





Profusely Illustrated, price SIXPENCE; by post, EIGHTPENCE, : 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS FOR AUGUST, 
l. ‘DAWN,’ Engraved by BALECZ ISTVAN, from | engraved by J. Cocking—South Side of Winchester Cathedral, 
the Picture by BE. J. GREGORY, A.K.A. Frontispiece. enzraved by J. 1). Cooper—St. Catherine's Hill, engraved by E. 


Gaseoine—We sate, .chester, eng ved b . Cocking— 
2 CUTLERY and CUTLERS at SHEFFIELD. [ ine st Gate, Winchester, engraved by J. Cocking 


. Cross, engraved by W.M.R Quick—North Transept, Win- 
HENRY J. PALMER. pened 5 yap = hn quam by D. Martin—Wykeham's Tomb, 
Litustrutions by A Morrow. The O!d Cutler's Hall, Sheftield, Preis seoini 
engraved by J’ Cocking—Sheffield Smoke, engraved by J. 1 7. s < ‘ 
Cooper—Finishing Knife Handles, engraved vy E. Lascelles—A BALLAD of SARK, ALGERNON CHARLES 
Blade Forging Shop. engraved by O. Jahyer—The Grinding Room, | ad NBURNE, 


engraved by VU. Jahyer—A Rural Grinding Mill. C . , y mn ¢ 7 
Nile ievlecda: Old Sheftield Ratt, cueced Rey geo W. 6. DOUGHTOWN SCRIP. ARrcHIBALD FORBEs. 


5. A 


Dawson. 
3. JAMES WARD. F. T. Pigeorr. | 7. BAB. STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 
of seep Study of a Doge Portrait of Mrs, Morland studs ter | 8: The ARMOURER’S PRENTICES. Chap. 20 
the Victure in the National Gallers—A Study. engraved by J.D. | pir i 21 (to be continued). CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 
Th arial bee ar er 
4, A MASTE R BUILDER. The Authors of ‘ His- South Kensington Museum, drawn by A. Morrow—Ornamental 


Frieze and Initial Letter by Theodore de Bry—Ornamental Frieze 
and Initial Letter, by Theodore de Bry—Ornamental Frieze, de- 
signed by L. Matthes—Initial Letter, German School, 1518. 


toric Winchester.’ 
1 luctrations by G. H. Thomson, 


Entrance to the College, 





MACMILLAN & CO, Bedford-street, London. 





DAVID DOUGLAS'S 


COLLECTION OF AMERICAN 
AUTHORS, 


In Shilling Volumes, 
“* Miracles of clear, elegant typography.” 
> 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ UNCLE REMUS.’ 
In a few days, 


MINGO, and other SKETCHES in 


BLACK and WHITE. By J. CHANDLER HARRIS, 





NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘RUDDER GRANGE.’ 


The LADY or the TIGER? With 


other Stories. By FRANK R. STOCKTON, 





A SHORT NOVEL. 
In the press for August, 


An ECHO of PASSION. By George 


PARSONS LATHROP. 





NOW READY, 


WINTER SUNSHINE. By John Burroughs. 1s. 

LOCUSTS and WILD HONEY. By John Burroughs. 1s. 

WAKE ROBIN. By John Burroughs. ls. 

PEPACTON. By John Burroughs, 1s, 

BIRDS and POETS. By John Burroughs. 1s. 

RUDDER GRANGE. By Frank R. Stockton. 1s. 

PRUE and I. By George William Curtis, 1s, 

OLD CREOLE DAYS. By George W. Cable. 1s. 

ONE SUMMER. By Blanche Willis Howard. 1s, 

The AUTOCRAT of the BREAKFAST TABLE, 2 vols. By 
Oliver W. Holmes. 2s. 

The POERT at the BREAKFAST TABLE, 2 vols. By Oliver 
W. Holmes. 2s, 

The PROFESSOR at the BREAKFAST TABLE, 
By Oliver W. Holmes. 2s, 

MR. WASHINGTON ADAMS. By R. Grant White. 1s, 

A FOREGONE CONCLUSION. By W. D. Howells, 1s. 

A CHANCE ACQUAINTANCE. By W. D. Howells. 1s. 

THEIR WEDDING JOURNEY. By W. D. Howells. 1s. 

A COUNTERFEIT PRESENTMENT. By W. D. Howells. 
Is. 

The LADY of the AROOSTOOK. 
Howells. 2s, 

OUT of the QUESTION. By W. D. Howelks. 1s. 

The UNDISCOVERED COUNTRY. 2 vols. By W. D. 
Howells, 2s. 

A FEARFUL RESPONSIBILITY. By W. D. Howells. 1s. 

VENETIAN LIFE. 2 vols. By W. D. Howells, 2s. 

ITALIAN JOURNEYS. 2 vols. By W. D. Howells, 2s. 


All the Volumes may be had, bound in cloth extra, with gilt top, each 2s 


‘*A set of charming little books’’ (Mr. Howell's Works). 
Blackwood's Magazine. 
Others in preparation. Detailed Lists will be sent free on application. 


2 vols. 


2 vols. By W. D. 





MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS. 
bl acti 
CHARLES ST. JOHN. 


NATURAL HISTORY and SPORT 


in MORAY. By CHARLES ST. JOHN, Author of ‘ Wild Sports in, 
the Highlands.’ With 40 Full-Page Illustrations of Scenery and of 
Animal Life, drawn by George Keid, R.S.A.. and Wycliffe Taylor, 
and Engraved by Amand Durand. | vol. royal 5vo. 0s. nett. 


To be published early in October, by the same Author, a Second Edition, 
2 vols. crown 8y0. 


A TOUR in SUTHERLANDSHIRE, 


with Extracts from the Field Books of a Sportsman and Naturalist 

Ky CHARLES ST. JOHN. With a New Chapter on the Vertebrate 
Fauna of Sutherlandshire. By J. A. HARVIE BROWN, F Z.8., &e.. 
and tf. EF BUCKLEY, BA. F.Z8.&c. Iliustrated with the Original- 
Wood Engravings snd numerous additional Vignettes from the 
Author's Sketch-books. 


AMERICAN SPORT. 


The GUN and ROD in AMERICAN 


WOODS and WATERS. Edited by Profesor MAYER, 2 vols. 
royal 8vo. profusely illustrated after Sketches from Nature by tho 
best Artists, half-morocco, 50s. nett. 
“ Woodcut after woodcut of fish, bird, and beast, engraved by the best 
American artists, alternating with lovely bits of landscape, crowd these 
pagis.'’—Athenaum. 


JOHN BURROUGHS'S WRITINGS. 
5 vols. 32mo. Revised by the Author, each Is. 


WINTER SUNSHINE, LOCUSTS 


and WILD HONEY, WAKE ROBIN, PEPACTON and BIRDS and 
POETS. 5s.; or in cloth, gilt top, 10s. 


H. D. THOREAU. 


WALDEN; or, Life in the Woods. By 


H D. THOREAU. Reprintcd from the latest American Edition. 
1 vol. small crown 8ve. 6s. 

“Mr Douglas has done a real service to all who know how to appre- 
ciate a fresh, original book, devoted to outdoor life, full of minute boving 
observation of nature, its whole texture interwoven with the thoughts 
and fancies of the moralist, poet, and naturalist.”—Modern Review. 


Edinburgh: Davip DovG.as; andall Booksellers. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
LIST. 


—_—#\_->—_ 


Ready on Monday Next, price One Shilling, 
THE 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 


For AUGUST, 1884. 
1. PERIL. By Jessie Fethergill. (Continued.) 
2, PERSONAL REMINISCENCES of CHARLES READE, 
extending over TWENTY YEARS. Part I. 
3. HYACINTH O'TOOLE. 
4. WESTMINSTER SCHOOL. 
. ALLITERATION. 
. The RED MANOR. Part I. 
. TWO KISSES. 
. SOME POINTS in this YEAR'S ART. 


. Mrs. FORRESTER’S SECRET. By Mrs. G. W. Godfrey. 
(Conclusion.) 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS 


AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


COonan 








BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ KILCORRAN,’ &. 


DREAM FACES. By the Hon. Mrs. 


FETHERSTONHAUGH, Author of ‘For Old Sake’s 
Sake,’ ‘ Robin Adair,’ &c, In 2 vols, crown 8vo, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘COMIN’ THRO’ THE RYE,’ Xe, 


EYRE’S ACQUIITAL. By Helen 


MATHERS, Author of ‘ Sam’s Sweetheart,’ &c. 3 vols, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ HONEST DAVIE.’ 


LITTLE LADY LINTON. By Frank 


BARRETT, Author of ‘A Prodigal’s Progress,’ &c, 
3 vols. 

“ Distinctly good.”— Atheneum. 
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ption of character...... The dramatis persone..,.. are in 
reality strongly individual, and surprise one with their jp. 
consistencies just as real human beings do......There is some. 
thing powerful in the way in which the reader is made to 
feel both the reality and the untrustworthiness of his [the 
hero’s] religious fervour, and the character of the atheist 

Graham, is not less strongly and definitely conceived... It 
is a work that shows imagination and moral insight, and we 
shall look with much anticipation for another from the same 
hand.”—Contemporary Review. 

“‘The characters are clearly defined, the situations are 
strong, and the interest evoked by them is considerabje 
The women, in particular, areadmirably drawn.”— Atheneum, 

“‘ Henry Westgate, the hero, isa study of no slight psycho. 
logical interest...... It is the development of this character 
for good and for evil, through the diverse influence of friends 
and circumstances...... that Miss George has portrayed with 
singular vigour and skilful analysis...... It is impossible to 
read this story without wonderment at the maturity ang 
self-restraint of its style, and at the rare beauty and pathos 
mingled with strength, which mark every page.” f 

Literary World, 

‘Literary merit beyond the average...... A young man 
arrested in a career of carelessness and extravagance bya 
reverse of fortune, reforms his life and becomes the subject 
of strong religious convictions. How these convictions are 
assailed, and how they are shaken, almost to overthrowing, 
is told in this story......There is ability in the book, and 
promise for the future.”—Spectator, 

‘“‘Henry Westgate, the hero...... is drawn with skill and 
power. His lapses from the right path, his weakness when 
he allows himself to be drawn down by the wife whom he 
loves, instead of raising her to his own spiritual level, are 
portrayed in a forcible and natural manner. Graham is also 
a clever, if unpleasing, character study...... The author...., 
possesses no inconsiderable talent.”—AMorning Post, 

“The present novel stands*out with bold and striking 
originality. For a first composition it is remarkable alike 
for its subtle analysis of character and philosophic depths in 
probing the passions and mysteries of the human heart....., 
lt is a story that captivates the imagination...... ‘The Valley 
of Sorek,’ as this sentence shows, is a tale with a high pur- 
pose, and it is told in an eloquent and most impressive 
manner.”—Daily Chronicle. 

‘* Evident signs of artistic ability in these volumes. Thus, 
she possesses in no slight degree the power of investing her 
characters with life, and......considerable insight into human 
nature is shown in the subtle analysis of the phases through 
which the hero’s mind passes during his courtship of Hebe, 
...... The strong situations which arise out of the conviction 
of the innocent Westgate serve to show that the author 
possesses some dramatic power...... The story is well and 
powerfully written.”— Globe. 

‘‘Her power in depicting the fluctuations of character 
between good and evil influences (‘ betwixt Ormuzd and Ahri- 
man,’ to follow her Orientalism) is by no means small, nor 
does her choice of Samson and Delilah, as implied types of 
her hero and heroine, seriously impair the natural character- 
drawing of these personages...... The work is praiseworthy 
and promising, and, if the author should advance as happily 
as she has begun, her name may yet be famous,” 

Daily Telegraph, 

** A book which has engaged our vivid interest and painful 
concern from beginning to end...... It is, indeed, a striking 
book, more particularly so for a first novel. The life-history 
of Henry Westgate is depicted with a fidelity to the early 
indications of character which is remarkable......Miss George 
works up her story step by step, till it reaches a climax of 
tragedy such as only true genius can safely attempt, and we 
will add that she does so with absolute success.” 

Nonconformist, 

* An original—indeed, perhaps it is not too much to saya 
unique—story......Powerful, eloquent, and only too true..... 
Markeé by strong individuality.” —Society. 

“The story of Westgate’s infatuation for the impetuous, 
beautiful, aud pleasure-loving Hebe Mansfield is well told.” 

Morning Advertiser, 

“The author's aspirations are good and noble, her views of 

life are just, her ehthusiasm is chastened by good taste.” 
Standard, 

“‘ No fault can be found with the tone or teaching of the 
book, if sometimes a little severe......In style there is much 
to approve.”—Academy. 

‘The new authoress has quite talent enough to justify fer 
in coming forward upon her own merits, and we agree with 
Mr. R. H. 8. that originality is among them.”—Graphic. 

“The writer shows throughout power in the drawing of 
character.”—Manchester Examiner. 

“‘ Miss George has conceived a powerful plot, and brought 
together a number of striking personages to successfully 
work it out. She excels in delineation of character...... Her 
style is clear, sound, and concise, and the tale is worked up 
to its tragic ending with a master hand.”—Christian Leader, 

“The work shows much skill and power.”— Christian World. 

“She gives her readers little glimpses of character that 
are charming. Her portrait of Hebe, frivolous, affectionate, 
good-natured, but terribly shallow, is wonderfully true and 
real; her picture of womanly, tender, deeply religious Nell, 
heroically concealing her love for Westgate...... is a beautiful 
and touching one......Graham......is one of the most admir- 
able personages in the novel...... Miss George gives evidence 
of the possession of powers which are not too common, aud 
which will always be valued.”—Lincolnshire Chronicle. 

** This remarkable story...... In this story Miss G. M. George 
gives rare promise of taking a high place not merely among 
writers of skill and ability, but among those whom genius 
impels to utter ‘ thoughts that breathe, and words that burn. 
“el Such a work as this does not stand for judgment on the 
skill and cunning evinced in its construction so much as on 
the boldness and daring of its conception and ne ~ 
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les Chinois peints par Eux-mémes. Par le 

Colonel Tcheng-ki-tong. (Paris, Calmann 

Lévy.) 

Cor. TcueNG has been ten years in Paris, 
has learnt to speak French well and to 
write it with ease, and so feels prompted 
to enlighten Europe on the subject of his 
countrymen. ‘The publication of a work on 
China written in French by a Chinaman is 
a curious and interesting fact, and many 
readers of ‘Les Chinois peints par Eux- 
memes’ will in consequence of the author- 
ship take up the volume expecting to find in 
its pages authoritative statements on Chinese 
matters in dispute among European writers, 
and glimpses behind the scenes which are 
hidderr from the gaze of foreigners. It is to 
be feared that all such persons will be dis- 
appointed. People are far too apt to imagine 
that because a man is a native of an Oriental 
state he must necessarily be qualified to 
write a full and authentic account of his 
countrymen. Col. Tcheng, for example, is 
a young man who, as we have said, left 
China a decade ago, who had made no 
special researches into the history of his 
country, nor into the manners and customs 
of his countrymen, and who, in fact, is very 
much in the position of some young captain 
in Her Majesty’s 160th Regiment of the 
line, who after a long absence abroad 
might undertake the task of writing a history 
of the English people. The result of such 
an attempt would probably be of doubtful 
value, and equally so is Col. Tcheng’s. 

In all matters connected with the ordinary 
routine of Chinese life with which he is 
familiar his -information is thoroughly 
trustworthy, but, like the majority of his 
countrymen, he lacks that critical power 
necessary to an historian, and the imagi- 
nation required to enable him to under- 
stand the thoughts and ideas of others. 
Although there is nothing new in his 
first chapter on ‘Considérations sur la 
Famille,” there is nothing to be objected to 
until he begins to draw comparisons be- 
‘ween the sympathy felt by Easterns and 
W esterns for the sufferings of others, and 
mthis point he gives vent to ideas which 
ire amazing to those who know anything 
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about the subject. 
he writes, 


** dans les moeurs du monde occidental, c’est l’in- 
différence ducceur humain. Le malheur desautres 
n’a aucun attrait ; au contraire, on a méme écrit 
qu'il faisait plaisir. Le fait n’est pas louable, 
et cependant on ne manque ni de cceur ni de 
bon sens...... Alfred de Musset, le poéte favori 
d’un grand nombre, a écrit ces vers : 


Celui qui ne sait pas durant les nuits brilantes 
Se lever en sursaut, sans raison, les pieds nus, 
Marcher, prier, pleurer des larmes ruissellantes, 
Et devant l’infini joindre les mains tremblantes, 
Le cceur plein de pitié pour des maux inconnus, 


Pour les maux inconnus? Voila bien lideal ! 
La pitié pour les maux qu’on ne connait pas 
remplace celle qu’on devrait avoir pour les maux 
que l’on connait trop.” 

And so on. He is evidently very anxious 
also to defend some of the customs of his 
country which are generally considered in 
Europe as being open to objection. In the 
system which forbids a young man even to 
see the young lady destined to be his wife 
until after the marriage ceremony has been 
performed, he sees nothing needing re- 
formation ; and against the practice of con- 
cubinage and the operation of the extremely 
liberal laws of divorce in vogue in China 
he has not a word tosay. As to the position 
of women in China, he considers it to be 
everything that can be desired. It is true 
that their freedom is circumscribed, that 
their avocations are of a somewhat menial 
order, and that their education is much 
neglected, but 


‘* nous pensons que la science approfondie est un 
fardeau inutile pour la femme : non pas que nous 
lui fassions l’injure de supposer qu’elle nous est 
inférieure pour l'étude des lettres et des sciences, 
mais parce que ce serait la faire dévier de sa 
véritable voie. La femme n’a pas besoin de se 
perfectionner: elle nait parfaite ; et la science 
ne lui apprendrait jamais ni la grace ni la 
douceur, ces deux souveraines du foyer domes- 
tique qui s’inspirent de la nature.” 


This sounds very like the gushings of an 
exile in whose eyes the distance which sepa- 
rates him from his countrywomen lends en- 
chantment to the view. It is only fair to 
Col. Tcheng, however, to add that he is an 
ardent admirer of Frenchwomen also, and 
appears to be the recipient of confidences 
from them of an extremely intimate and 
confidential nature. Europe generally he 
likes. ‘‘ Mes compatriotes et moi,” he says, 
‘*qui avons gotité du fruit de l’arbre d’Occident, 
savons trés bien que ce fruit a de belles couleurs, 
qu'il est savoureux, et que ’Europe est une 
admirable partie du monde & visiter.” 


On all such subjects Col. Tcheng writes 
amusingly, and as long as he deals only 
with matters of opinion with regard to his 
countrymen we have no fault to find, 
although we often differ from his conclu- 
sions. But when he comes to matters of 
fact we are obliged to join issue with him. 
Judging from his chapters on the language 
and literature of China, we should imagine 
that he has not drunk deep at the fountain 
of knowledge. His history of the written 
character is ludicrously inaccurate: ‘C’est 
aprés l’an 3000 qu’un empereur du nom de 
Tchang-ki imagina les lettres, appelées 
Tsiang.”” Ts’ang-kieh, not Tchang-ki, is 
said to have invented letters. The state- 
ment that he reigned as an emperor is 
regarded by every serious writer as purely 


“Ce qui m’a frappé,” 





legendary, and what Col. Tcheng means by 
“les lettres appelées Tsiang’”’ we are at a 
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loss to know. ‘ Plus tard encore,” he goes 
on to say, 

‘* sous le régne de l’empereur Tsang-Ouang...... 


un académicien nommé Su-lin introduisit le 
principe naturel des objets dans l’écriture. Ces 
lettres s’appellent Ta-Tchiang.” 

The name of the emperor referred to 
was not Tsang-Ouang, but Siian Wang 
(Ouang); the “‘académicien” was not named 
Su-lin, but She Chow; and the characters 
he invented were not called Ta-Tchiang, but 
Ta-chuen. It will be observed that no dia- 
lectical variations can account for these differ- 
ences, which are obvious inaccuracies, and it 
is plain that Col. Tcheng, trusting to the 
general ignorance in Europe of everything 
Chinese, has not thought it worth while to 
refresh his memory by reference to books. 
His knowledge of the literature of his country 
is ona par with that of the writing. He con- 
siders, he tells us, that in the collections of 
the primitive songs of the people we have 
the prototype of newspapers. ‘This idea is 
sufficiently whimsical, but he goes on to say: 

** Ces chants ont été perdus dans le grand in- 

cendie des Livres ; mais Confucius en recueillit 
trois cents, dont il a composé le ‘Livre des 
Vers.” 
Unfortunately for Col. Tcheng, Confucius 
died 266 years before the burning of the 
books took place. Confucius did, however, 
compile the ‘Livre des Vers,’ which was 
among those books which in the year B.c. 
213 were consigned to the flames, and many 
curious stories are told of the way in which 
its contents were resuscitated. Portions of 
one copy are said to have been found in the 
walls of Confucius’s house, and on the revival 
of literature old men came forward to supply 
from their well-stored memories odes which 
it was feared were lost. 

Col. Tcheng compares unfavourably the 
value of literary degrees in Europe with that. 
of similar honours in China, and though, 
perhaps, he may be right in regretting that 
our degrees do not receive greater attention 
than they do, yet it cannot be denied that 
the opposite extreme prevails in China, with 
results which, as the events of the day are 
demonstrating, are eminently unsatisfactory. 
Although on this as on most matters Col. 
Tcheng has failed to describe his country- 
men in their true colours, his book is not 
without its value as containing the views 
of a Chinaman on the social and political 
aspects of European society. 








Reminiscences of an Indian Official. By 
General Sir Orfeur Cavenagh, K.C.8.I. 
(Allen & Co.) 

Sm Orrevr Cavenacn’s Indian career ex- 

tended over forty years, only interrupted by 

one visit to Europe on duty and one on sick 
leave. The period was most eventful, em- 
bracing the Afghan war, the brief Gwalior 
campaign, the two Sikh wars, the conquest 
of Scinde, the Burmese and China wars, and 
the Indian Mutiny. What, therefore, he 
saw, what he did, and what he heard from 
eye-witnesses have supplied him with ample 
materials for a volume. His book is written 
in a modest style, but in parts is too prolix. 

Much of what is related has been often told 

before, but much of it is either quite fresh 

or but little known. Here and there are 
many anecdotes of great interest. A good 
soldier, who fought against the Mahrattas 





at Maharajpore, where his left leg was 
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carried off by a round shot, and at Buddiwal, 
where he was severely wounded by a round 
or grape shot in the left arm, his active 
military career presents little of special 
interest, though his narrative throws addi- 
tional light on the state of the Bengal army 
before the Mutiny. One little anecdote, 
however, as it refers to a living hero, is 
worth extracting. On the 23rd of December, 
1843, the army was in presence of the 
Gwalior troops, but hostilities had not ac- 
tually commenced, and there was just a 
chance that they might be averted. On 
the morning of the day in question, whilst 
the commander-in-chief, Sir Hugh Gough, 
‘attended by his staff, was taking his ride in 
advance of our line of sentries, he came suddenly 
upon a picket of the Gwalior troops, the men of 
which abused and insulted his Excellency, and 
threatened to attack him; fortunately their 
arms were piled, and Major Grant, Deputy- 
Adjutant - General, took advantage of their 
moving forward to dash between them and their 
muskets. In the mean time a foraging party of 
our cavalry, which happened opportunely to be 
within hail, galloped up, when the tables were 
turned, and the Mahrattas sued for pardon.” 
The Major Grant in question is the present 
Field-Marshal Sir Patrick Grant. 

As soon as Cavenagh recovered from his 
wounds he was rewarded for his services 
by being placed in charge of the Mysore 
princes, and subsequently the superintend- 
ence of the ex-Ameers of Scinde was added 
to his functions. Four years later he was 
appointed to the political charge of the 
Nepalese mission to England, and the 
account of this part of his career is full of 
interest. Not only was Jung Bahadur a 
most remarkable man, by no means averse 
to conversing freely about his past adven- 
turous career, but when accompanying him 
Cavenagh was brought in contact with 
persons of the highest position, both in 
England and France. Among these was 
the Duke of Wellington, whom Jung Ba- 
hadur was very anxious to see. Capt. 
Cavenagh accordingly expressed Jung Ba- 
hadur’s wish to the great Duke, and received 
from him a note, dated midnight, Saturday, 
June 29th, 1850, saying that his engage- 
ments were such that he could not fix the 
hour at which he could on the Monday 
receive the Nepalese ambassador, but pro- 
mising to write again early on the Monday 


morning. The second letter fixed noon, and 


wound up with the following characteristic 
words: ‘‘It is no part of the Duke’s duty to 
receive the Ambassadors at Her Majesty’s 
Court, but he names the hour, as he has been 
so desired, which he hopes will suit the 
Ambassador.” By some mischance this 
note did not reach Capt. Cavenagh till five 
minutes before noon, and, notwithstanding 
that all speed was used, the party did not 
reach Apsley House till half-past twelve. 
‘“‘The Duke was very angry, and I was, of 
course, the object of his anger. He stated 
that crowned heads had not kept him waiting 
as I had done.” The excuses made, how- 
ever, soon mollified the Duke, and the visit 
passed over satisfactorily. Capt. Cavenagh 
tells us that Jung Bahadur “ could never re- 
concile Lord John Russell’s appearance with 
the idea of his being Prime Minister of so 
powerful a country as England.” The 


Nepalese ambassador was taken to several | 


reviews, and was much struck by our troops, 
especially by the Life Guards. In connexion 





with this we may mention an anecdote 
which Capt. Cavenagh has omitted. In 
1850 the 93rd Highlanders was one of the 
finest regiments in the army, and the 
Grenadier company was conspicuous for 
the size and stature of the men composing 
it. So much was Jung Bahadur impressed 
by them that he expressed a wish to pur- 
chase the company and take it with him 
to Nepal. In July, 1854, Capt. Cavenagh 
was appointed Town and Fort Major of 
Calcutta. In the following April, his 
health having been affected by his wounds, 
he went to Europe on sick leave, return- 
ing to Calcutta in the August of the fol- 
lowing year, and at once remarked 


‘the sulky bearing of the sepoys, so different 
to that to which I had been accustomed. Men 
were in the habit of passing officers without 
saluting—a breach of discipline which, although 
apparently slight, I never overlooked, as it always 
leads to graver acts of insubordination. I had 
long anticipated some outbreak on the part of the 
native troops, and, in private letters, to members 
both of the Board of Control and Court of Direc- 
tors, pointed out what must be the natural result 
of the system of centralization introduced intothe 
Bengal Army, under which officers had become 
mere cyphers, and consequently ceased to take 
an interest either in their men or in their duties. 
Commanded as the sepoys are by officers alien 
in race and religion, their loyalty and efficiency 
must depend almost entirely upon the influence 
exercised by their immediate superiors.” 


During the Mutiny our author’s duties 
were of the most arduous nature, and he 
displayed in their discharge great energy, 
nerve, intelligence, and prudence. He had, 
necessarily, constant personal intercourse 
with Lord Canning, on whom he pronounces 
the following verdict :—- 


‘¢ There can be no doubt that, in the first in- 
stance, the measures of the Government were 
marked with delay and indecision. This may 
be attributed to the following causes :—1st. Lord 
Canning’s want of perfect confidence in his staff, 
owing to his, comparatively speaking, recent 
assumption of office. 2nd. To his anxious desire 
to avoid sanctioning any act or issuing any order 
that might have even the appearance of injustice 
or timidity. Hence, not only did he at first 
burthen himself with details to an extent utterly 
beyond the power of any single individual (I 
have often found his table and every chair in his 
room covered with boxes filled with papers which 
he was trying to wade through), but all sugges- 
tions from those around him were received with 
doubt and hesitation. Of this no one could 
have been more painfully conscious than my- 
self ; yet, after the first few months, a complete 
change took place in this respect...... With the 
exception of the late Sir George Edmonstone, 
who early formed a sound opinion as to the 
nature of the impending crisis, there were none 
of Lord Canning’s civil advisers, able men as 
they were, capable of estimating the extent of 
the danger ; for they had all passed their lives 
in the performance of civil duties within the 
limits of Bengal proper, and had little or no 
knowledge of the temper of the soldiery, or the 
feelings of the people in the North-West, whilst 
that fine old military political, Sir John Low, 
had been absent for several years from the Upper 
Provinces, and may not, therefore, have been 
aware of the various influences that had been at 
work in that quarter. Even the gallant soldier, 
General Hearsey, who commanded the Presi- 
dency Division, for a time scarcely believed the 
disaffection to be widespread. Is it, therefore, 
to be wondered at that his lordship also enter- 
tained doubts on this score? Even his detractors 


| could not but admire his self-devotion and his 
| love of justice ; whilst those who knew him well, 





believe that, had the wave of rebellion been de. 
layed for another year, when he would hay 
been capable of forming his own judgment as ty 
its force, it would have been promptly ang 
effectually repelled.” 

In the summer of 1858 Col. Cavenagh wa, 
appointed Governor of the Straits Settle. 
ments, a post which he occupied for seven 
years, at the end of which time this do. 
pendency was transferred to the Colonia] 
Department, and his active career came to 
an end. During his tenure of office he ep. 
tertained many distinguished visitors of lj 
nations at Government House. From one of 
these he heard the following anecdote :— 

**On the night of the coup d'état a large 
party were dining at the Elysée, amongst the 
number the Duke of Hamilton. The Prog. 
dent appeared quite at his ease, and upon the 
cheroots produced being praised stated where 
they were to be obtained. About 10 p.m. he 
excused himself for leaving the table, saying 
that he was very busy. When the party subse. 
quently broke up the Duke went to his room to 
enquire the address of the tobacconist. The 
President, hearing his voice, came out, wrote 
down the address for him, chatted a little, and 
then calmly bade him good-night. At that time 
the arrests were being made, and some of his 
guests were amongst the sufferers. When Louis 
Napoleon failed at Boulogne the attempt was 
being ridiculed at a party in London, when Count 
d’Orsay remarked, ‘There is no need to laugh, 
Napoleon is one of the cleverest men in Europe, 
and will sit upon the throne of France yet.’” 

A story of Lord Dalhousie’s reign is 
amusing, and with it we may conclude our 
review :— 

** At a Queen’s Birthday ball, he happened to 
accost a portly and somewhat sanctitied officer 
high on the staff, who was not given to ball- 
going except as a matter of duty. Asking him 
what he thought of the gay scene before them, 
the worthy colonel replied that it was all vanity 
and vexation of spirit. ‘ Yes,’ said Lord Dal- 
housie, pointing first to the glittering Star of 
the Bath upon the colonel’s breast, ‘ here is the 
vanity, and’ then lower down, where apparently 
there had been considerable difficulty in getting 
the buckle of the sword-belt to meet, ‘ there is 
the vexation of spirit.’ ” 








Earth’s Voices: 
Sospitra, and other Poems. 
Sharp. (Stock.) 

Tne name Mr. Sharp has given to his 

volume is perhaps somewhat misleading as 

to its character and as to its contents 

Poetry has always occupied itself so much 

with what has been called the “ pathetic 

fallacy”? that the phrase ‘“ Earth’s Voices” 
leads the reader to expect a rendering into 
verse of Nature’s symbols, a questioning oi 

Nature as to what she can reveal to man of his 

destiny. And this expectation is intensified 

when we find that Mr. Sharp’s favourite 
metrical form is the detached stanza—t 
form resembling, and in some degree repre: 
senting, the rispetto of the Italian peasants 

The very raison d’étre of this form is the 

expression of the ‘‘ pathetic fallacy,” the 

reading of Nature’s hieroglyphs and apply- 
ing them to man’s own passions and senti- 
ments. Since Mrs. Webster introduced into 

English poetry this Italian form of isolated 

stanzas descriptive of Nature it has beet 

much practised both here and in Amerita, 
but she still remains the only poet who has 
mastered the rispetto and caught .its true 
artistic intent. This intent is, as we have 
hinted, in every case to read into poetry the 
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human lessons with which every aspect of 
Nature is charged. ‘ 
In the pure stornello and the pure rispetto 
the “ pathetic fallacy”? reaches its climax, 
for it is the very be-all and end-all of the 
metrical structure itself. We do not say 
this in disparagement of these delightful 
forms, but the reverse, for assuredly the 
hrase ‘‘ pathetic fallacy” is itself a fallacy 
a fallacy so startling, a misconception 
showing on the part of those who use it so 
incredible an ignorance of the nature of 
oetry and the course it has taken from the 
first, that it is marvellous it should ever have 
gained acceptance. Without this ‘“ pathetic 
fallacy” there could exist no poetry at all, 
no articulate speech at all—no human mind, 
indeed, as distinguished from that ‘‘ pensive 
somnambulism” which makes, according to 
Victor Hugo, the mind of the brute world. 
Not only is the entire growth of human 
language the result of the so-called “pathetic 
fallacy,” but most likely it was the recog- 
nition of Nature’s symbolism which formed 
one of the first factors in the development 
of man from some more primitive form. 
But as we have often said, there is in 
criticism no nonsense so monstrous, there is 
no paradox so impudent, that it will not 
gain vogue when clothed in a neat phrase 
or a pointed epigram, or when it struts in 
the toga of authority. Yet undoubtedly 
poetry may be written apart from the 
pathetic temper—poetry consisting of simple 
transcriptsof Nature, and ignoring altogether 
Nature’s hieroglyphs and symbols. The 
volume before us is an illustration of what 
we mean. 
The voices which Mr. Sharp gives to the 
Earth are not the symbolical voices dealing 
with Man’s destiny, such as the poet mostly 
attributes to her; they are Earth’s own re- 
joicings over her own existence and her own 
perennial beauty. From Mr. Sharp’s in- 
terpretations of Earth’s voices we learn 
that Earth is quite as vain and ego- 
tistical as Man, and will sometimes wax 
so eager in her self-praise as to become 
unmetrical in her song. The forests, the 
rivers, the waterfalls, the woods, the moun- 
tains, the mists, all speak up for themselves 
with a frankness of self-gratulation which 
is itself a charm, and this makes it the more 
desirable that they should attend to their 
metres. 
Whether the Amazon and the Mississippi 
and the other American rivers that here 
extol in picturesque lines their own beauty 
show a somewhat overweening estimate of 
themselves, we must leave to Mr. Sharp’s 
American critics. As to the Thames, however, 
Father Thames, thanks to recent sewage 
Acts, does not here exaggerate his own 
charms, though as to his lilies, the less said 
about these the better till you get a long way 
above Putney Bridge, and then the Thames 
belongs to the poor cockney no longer :— 
Through wooded banks and lovely ways 
My silver waters flow: 

I linger long in some sweet place 
Where lilies blow: 

Past villages and towns I swim 
With ever-widening size, 

Until at last I chant my hymn 
Where London lies, 

The commerce of the world I bear, 
Till seaward I have pass’d 

And, blent with salt waves, onward fare 
Through ocean vast, 





The Tiber and the Rhine are, apparently, 
not rivers of a boastful turn like the swagger- 
ing Mississippi, who begins by exclaiming: 

With mighty rush and flow I sway 
For ever on my kingly way, 

And sing a new song night and day 
Wherever my brown waters stray. 

The two famous European rivers, con- 
sidering the associations of the one and the 
beauty of the other, speak of themselves 
with a modesty that becomes them :— 

THE RHINE. 
Thro’ pasture-lands and vine-clad heights 
I curve and sweep— 
With memories of a thousand fights 
Lying hidden deep, 
With echoes of uncounted wars 
Long laid asleep— 
Past ruins of ancient castles grim 
Upon each steep. 
THE TIBER. 
Majestically, like some great song 
‘That moves unto a choral end, 
My yellow waters sweep along 
Through Rome, until at last they wend 
Through lonely Latin swamps till loud 
Sea-thunders greet them glad and proud. 

From these extracts it will be seen that 
the most noticeable characteristic of the 
book is an eager desire to paint Nature as 
she is apart from the glamour shed over 
her by man’s passions. To this end the 
poet seems at times willing to sacrifice 
almost everything, including, as we have 
hinted, the most obvious demands of form. 
In this matter he must mend his ways, or 
his forces will be all squandered. 

Not the least interesting portion of the 
volume consists of Australian transcripts. 
For peaceful beauty there is, as we said 
when speaking of Mr. Gosse’s poem ‘The 
Farm,’ no landscape comparable with that 
of England; but the scenery of Australia 
—with its wild perspectives and spiritual 
tapestries of light and shade, its marvellous 
moonlight effects, its gum trees and fern 
trees, wattle- blooms and flame trees—is 
likely to take a new and delightful place in 
English descriptive poetry. The flame tree 
(Brachychiton acerifolium) must be the most 
wonderful of all the members of the veget- 
able world. It flourishes in the Illawarra 
mountain range, on the eastern side of New 
South Wales, and the mountains are con- 
spicuous for miles out at sea by reason of 
the fiery glow of these trees in flower :— 

THE FLAME TREE. 
For miles the Illawarra range 

Runs level with Pacific seas : 

What glory when the morning breeze 
Upon its slopes doth shift and change 
Deep pink and crimson hues, till all 
The leagues-long distance seems a wall 

Of swift uncurling flames of fire 

That wander not nor reach up higher. 

The rock lily, with its flower-stalk thirty 
feet high crowned with dark-red lily blooms 
several feet in circumference, is another most 
striking specimen of the Australian flora :— 

THE ROCK LILY, 
The amber-tinted level sands 

Unbroken stretch for leagues away 

Beyond these granite slabs, dull grey 
And lifeless, herbless—save where stands 
‘Ihe mighty rock-flow’r towering high, 
With carmine blooms crowned gloriously, 

A giant amongst flowers it reigns, 

The glory of these Austral plains. 

Nor has Mr. Sharp forgotteu the equally 
strange and interesting fauna of Australia. 
Here is a striking description of the bell 
bird :— 





The stillness of the Austral noon 
Is broken by no single sound— 
No lizards even on the ground 
Rustle amongst dry leaves—no tune 
‘Ihe lyre-bird sings—yet hush! I hear 
A soft bell tolling, silvery clear ! 
Low soft aérial chimes, unknown 
Save ’mid these silences alone. 
In every part of the world morning is the 
time when Nature’s power of fascinating 
man’s soul is greatest. There is no land- 
scape and no seascape that is not bewitching 
—bewitching by its grandeur or its gloom, 
by its pathos or its beauty—when the colours 
and the breezes of morning begin tostirslowly 
over it. For one hour in the twenty-four 
the breath of a new-born Paradise moves 
around the world. For it is not the breezes 
and the colours only that thrill the body and 
intoxicate the soul. The perfumes of the 
flowers, of the entire vegetable world, have 
for that short hour ‘a savour of heaven.” 
And it is a fact that the songs of the birds 
have a distinctly clearer accent and more 
joyous swell at sunrise than at any other 
time of the day. But in no country is 
morning so beautiful as in the Australian 
bush. Owing to certain peculiarities of the 
atmosphere, an Australian morning can 
almost vie in grandeur and in pathos with 
morning at sea. Here is Mr. Sharp’s pic- 
ture of a December morning in the bush :— 
The magpie midst the wattle-blcoms 
Is singing loud and long: 

What fragrance in the scatter'’d scent, 
What magic in the song! 

On yonder gum a mopoke’s throat 
Out-gurgles laughter grim, 

And far within the fern-tree scrub 
A lyre-bird sings his hymn. 

Amongst the stringy-barks a crowd 
Of dazzling parrakeets ; 

But high o’er all the magpie loud 
His joyous song repeats. 

In such poems as ‘Moonrise at Sea,’ 
‘The Coral Isle,’ ‘Green Seas,’ &c., Mr. 
Sharp shows that the beauty of landscape 
has not entirely absorbed his attention, yet 
he has mainly (and wisely) confined himself 
to landscape. 

It is not by descriptions that the magic of 
the sea can be brought before the reader’s 
mind. This can only be achieved by the 
unconscious touch of one between whom 
and the sea there exists a sympathy as rare 
as itis mysterious. Of wordy and wearisome 
‘‘seascapes”’ in prose and in verse modern 
literature is full. But few indeed are the 
writers who know (or who show that they 
know) how precious the sea is to man’s life. 
There are but few who really and truly feel 
how infinite is the variety of the sea’s 
charm. There are but few who know how 
the beauty of every other object of nature is 
increased and intensified as soon as ever it 
touches the sea. ‘There are but few who 
really feel how the joyful news of sunrise, 
for instance, is never fully and finally pro- 
claimed till the sea has owned it, caught it, 
tossed it from wave to wave. There are 
few who really feel that the silent message 
of the moon is never so eloquent in its 
silence as when translated by the rippling 
disc that answers it in the bosom of the sea. 
There are few who really feel that the calm 
stars are never so dowered with comfort to 
a soul in sorrow, and that the bright cloud- 
pageantry of a summer noon is never s0 
joyful to a soul in joy, as when all these 
riches of the earth and air live a larger 
and fuller life in the mirror that girdles 
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the world. And those who do feel this are | 


not often those who succeed in rendering 
the details of a landscape, whether they be 
poets or painters. Mr. Sharp’s attempts in 
this direction are too few to disclose what 
are his capabilities as a sea painter. 

The largest and most ambitious poem in the 
volume is upon the pathetic subject of Gas- 
para Stampa, the Venetian poet and friend 
of Titian and Sansovino, who committed 
suicide on account of the infidelity of her 
love the Count of Collato. Altogether the 
freshness and originality of the volume can 
hardly fail to make it a favourite with those 
to whom Nature is a delight in all her 
moods. 








The Book of Kalilah and Dimnah. 
from Arabic into Syriac. 
W. Wright, LL.D. 
Press.) 


No other book of fables has perhaps had so 
wide a circulation or enjoyed so great a popu- 
larity as that of Bidpai. For hundreds and 
hundreds of years have these fables charmed 
Orientals by their concise narrative, by their 
sententious diction, and by the good sense 
and shrewdness of their pithy sentences. 
All classes could gain instruction from a book 
like this. The learned man would read it 
and understand it; the simple man would be 
amused by the pleasant narrative, without 
seeing the moral attached to the speeches of 
the birds and the beasts; the young would 
read it and remember the fables, and in years 
to come, when the eyes of their understanding 
had been opened by age, and their intellect 
had been matured, they would recognize the 
deep and important truths hidden under the 
words of the play-book of their youth. Ac- 
cording to the preface by Ali the Persian, 
which the renowned Orientalist De Sacy 

rinted in his edition of the Arabic text at 

aris, 1816, the book was written very 
near the time of Alexander the Great. 
After the defeat of Porus the great con- 
queror had established another monarch 
fn his place. But inasmuch as the suc- 
cessor of Porus treated the natives with 
contempt, they deposed him, and made a 
man called Dabsharm king in his room. 
The new monarch made several wars on the 
‘nations around,” but also gave himself up 
to the pleasures of the body. Now at this 
time a philosopher called Bidpai, a Brahmin, 
lived, and he, having watched with sorrow 
the behaviour of the new king, at length 
determined to take steps to cure the evil. 
He called his disciples together and invited 
their opinions and advice. They point out 
that it would be just as dangerous to wade 
into a river where the crocodile lurks, or to 
enter a lion’s den, as to attempt to turn the 
course of the king’s conduct. Bidpai then 
takes leave of them, and desires that they 
will meet him again after he has seen the 
king, for this he determines to do. 
after this Bidpai goes to court in the dress 
of a Brahmin, but remains silent. The king 
notices this, and in a long speech gives him 
permission to speak freely. Bidpai openly 
rebukes the king for the arbitrary use that 
he makes of his authority, and exhorts him 
to rely upon a mild and gentle government 
of the people, as that clone is consistent with 
good sense. At this the king Dabsharm is 
enraged, and sentences the plain-speaking 


Translated 
Edited by 
(Oxford, Clarendon 


| 








Shortly | 


sage to death, but on consideration he com- 
mutes the sentence to imprisonment. One 
night Dabsharm, like Ahasuerus, is un- 
able to sleep; and not being able to solve 
some problem which has arisen in his 
mind, he bethinks him of Bidpai, and 
his conscience smites him. He summons 


him to his presence, and commands 
him to speak again all that he has 
before spoken. Bidpai complies, and 


when he has finished the king informs 
him that he quite agrees with all that he 
has said. Afterwards the king appoints 
him vizier, and Bidpai uses the power of 
his office to do justice to ‘‘all sorts and con- 
ditions of men.”’ Through his good counsels 
and advice the kingdom flourishes, and its 
king becomes the envy and admiration of 
all other kings. Shortly after this the king 
commissions Bidpai to write a book con- 
taining the precepts of morality and wisdom, 
but makes the stipulation that it shall be 
enlivened with story and fable. Bidpai then 
asks for a year in which to complete his 
task, and having chosen a disciple of his 
to act as scribe, he withdraws to a little room 
and dictates the book in fourteen chapters. 
At the end of the year the book is brought 
to the king, and Bidpai reads aloud his com- 
position. The king is delighted with all 
he hears, and wishes to reward the author 
with rich dresses and jewels; but these he 
refuses, asking merely that the book may 
be kept in the king’s library with the greatest 
care. A copy of the book found its way into 
Persia, through one Barzuyeh, a physician, 
who had made a journey to India for the 
purpose of obtaining it. This took place in 
the reign of Khusru Nushirewan. 

Tradition generally says that the book 
is of Indian origin, and the Arab historian 
Masoudi as well as the Persian author 
Firdusi confirm this view. The book of 
fables as it stands now does not represent 
the original series, for many stories have 
been added to it. These crept in through 
the Pehlevi translation of the book. The 
most important Arabic version was made 
from the Pehlevi into Arabic by Abdu’llih 
ibn al-Mutaffa‘, about the middle of the 
eighth century, and to it the translator 
added a preface. A Greek version was 
made by Simeon Seth about the end of the 
ninth century. This translator frequently 
altered the Arabic names and inserted pas- 
sages. Of the Hebrew recension of ‘ Kalila’ 
De Sacy has given abundant and minute 
particulars in ‘ Notices et Extraits des Manu- 
scrits,’ vol. ix. (see also J. Derenbourg, 
‘Deux Versions Hébraiques du Livre de 
Kalilih et Dimnah,’ Paris, 1881); and an 
account of all the Persian translations may 
be found in ‘Calila et Dimna,’ by De Sacy, 
Paris, 1816, pp. 52, 53. 

And this brings us to the version in 
Syriac. The oldest Syriac version, ‘ Kalilag 
wé-Damnag,’ appeared about the sixth cen- 
tury of our era. Gustav Bickell edited this 
in 1876, under the title of ‘Alte Syrische 
Uebersetzung des Indischen Fiirstenspiegels,’ 
and most valuable notes were added by 
Theodor Benfey. The recension edited by 
Dr. Wright is the second translation that 
was made into Syriac, and is evidently the 
work of a Christian priest well acquainted 
with Arabic, but who was not so much at 
ease in his use of Syriac. The work was 
executed about the tenth or eleventh cen- 





tury of our era. It is beyond the space a 
our disposal to give an account of the cop. 
tents of each of the stories. The scholar j, 
referred to the book itself, and the general 
reader to Knatchbull’s ‘ Fables of Bidpai, 
Oxford, 1819; but in a few months we hope 
to see Mr. Keith Falconer’s translation, of 
which Dr. Wright speaks in his preface, 
The Syriac scholar should look upon D,, 
Wright’s accurate and scholarly book with 
gratitude, for it is a splendid addition to 
printed Syriac literature. His notes and 
corrections are, of course, most excellent 
and the glossary which he gives enhances 
the value of the work greatly. At present 
the only Syriac lexicon that is really avail. 
able is that of Edmund Castle, and such g 
list of rare and uncommon words as Dr, 
Wright gives is absolutely necessary for the 
reader who is unable to consult Bar Ali or 
Bar Bahlul, and for whom Dr. Payne Smith's 
‘Thesaurus’ is an unfinished work. Dr, 
Wright has laid every Orientalist and lover 
of ancient literature under obligations to 
him for having given to the world a version 
of the fables which have fascinated and 
charmed the vivid imaginations of the 
children of the East for two thousand 
years. That there are but few books of 
general literature in Syriac has been a subject 
of complaint for many years, and this is, 
perhaps, the reason why it has not been 
more generally studied. It is, however, to 
be hoped that more students will be drawn 
to study it now they have such a very in- 
teresting book to work upon, and may they 
do for other Syriac works what Wright, 
Nildeke, Guidi, De Sacy, and Derenbourg 
have done for Bidpai! 








John Greenleaf Whittier: a Biography. By 
Francis H. Underwood. (Sampson Low 
& Cv.) 

Mr. Unperwoop comes to his task with 

evident love of it. Like other biographers, 

he dwells at quite unnecessary length on 
his hero’s remote ancestors. If writers 
would only realize how little interest the 
public feels in the forgotten forefathers of 

a remarkable man, they would spare them- 

selves and their readers much weariness. 

Mr. Underwood, however, if over elaborate, 

marshals before his readers all the leading 

events of Mr. Whittier’s life, so that, thanks 
to him, admirers of the poet will be able to 
trace him through his years of noble toil 
from the time when Burns opened to him, 
as a boy, the life poetic to the birthday when 
he received from his friends and brothers 
and sisters in art an ovation of an unusually 
flattering character. Mr. Underwood’s well- 
intentioned effort cannot be considered com- 
pletely successful, because it lacks those 
strong and vivid touches with which the 
skilful novelist lends life to his fictitious 
creations—touches which may be employed 
also with the greatest effect in giving sali- 
ency to a real narrative. We know every- 
thing about Mr. Whittier that we could 
desire to know except that intimate indi- 
viduality which sympathetic imagination 
penetrates and unfolds. However, this want 
is somewhat made up for by extracts from 
the poet’s own letters and by the repub- 
lication of an article by Nora Perry, which 
abounds in those delightful so-called trivial- 
ities which are of the greatest importance 
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if we really want to know what a man is 
like in every-day life. 

John Greenleaf Whittier is, we learn from 
Mr. Underwood’s volume, the descendant 
of Thomas Whittier, who emigrated from 
Southampton (England) in 1638, and settled 
in Salisbury (America), on the north shore 
of the Merrimac river, removing in 1648 
to Haverhill. John Whittier, the father of 
the poet, was born November 22nd, 1760. 
He married Abigail, daughter of Joseph 
Hussey, of Somersworth (now Rollinsford), 
New Hampshire, and died in June, 1832. 
Abigail was a descendant of the Husseys 
of Boston in Lincolnshire, a family which 
there enjoyed considerable social distinction, 
and had, if report may be trusted, inter- 
married with the Kymes, one of the 
oldest houses in the same county. It is 
stated also in a letter by Mr. William 
Batchelder Greene, quoted in this volume, 
that Daniel Webster, John Greenleaf Whit- 
tier, and the writer of the letter were related 
by Batchelder blood. The poet was born 
December 17th, 1807. His boyhood was 
devoted alternately to labour on his father’s 
farm and to the acquisition of such educa- 
tion as then lay within the family means. 

All the world knows there was Quaker 
blood in his family, and Mr. Whittier was 
brought up in the tenets of that persuasion, 
to which he has ever adhered, though, per- 
haps, with a yet wider faith in the Divine 
mercy than many of Penn’s followers would 
have approved. Mrs. Harriet M. Pitman, of 
Somerville, Mass., writes of him as “a very 
handsome, distinguished-looking young 
man.” ‘‘ His eyes,” she adds, ‘‘ were re- 
markably beautiful. He was tall, slight, 
and very erect: a bashful youth, but never 
awkward.” 

The chance possession of a volume of 
Burns seems to have been one of the first 
influences that developed the poetic faculty 
in Mr. Whittier. The earliest ot his poems to 
find its way into print is little more than a 
paraphrase of Scripture; the lines were pub- 
lished in a newspaper established in the 
neighbourhood by Garrison, and led to a 
visit from the latter to the delighted young 
poet. How honourably the two men were 
afterwards connected in the anti-slavery 
movement is widely known. To this move- 
ment Whittier, soon after making Garrison’s 
acquaintance, devoted his pen, both in prose 
and verse. It is difficult to overrate the 
influence which his fervid outpourings in 
the latter form exerted for the cause of the 
abolitionists. Nor, though a man of peace, 
did he ever hesitate to incur danger in the 
propagation of opinions then unpopular. 
One of his perils in connexion with George 
Thompson, the well-known English aboli- 
tionist, is thus related :— 


“George Thompson, who could say with Paul 
that he was ‘in perils oft,’ had narrowly escaped 
from a mob in Salem, and was secreted by 
Whittier in East Haverhill for two weeks. 
Thinking themselves secure because personally 
unknown, the two friends drove to Plymouth, 
N. H., to visit Nathaniel P. Rogers, a prominent 
abolitionist. On their way they stopped for the 
night in Concord at the house of George Kent, 
who was a brother-in-law of Rogers. After they 
had gone on their way, Kent attempted to make 
preparations for an anti-slavery meeting to be 
held when they should return. There was a 
furious excitement, and neither church, chapel, 
nor hall could be hired for the purpose. On 





their arrival Whittier walked out with a friend 
in the twilight, leaving Thompson in the house, 
and soon found himself and friend surrounded 
by a mob of several hundred persons, who 
assailed them with stones and bruised them 
somewhat severely. They took refuge in the 
house of Col. Kent, who, though not an aboli- 
tionist, protected them and baffled the mob. From 
thence Whittier made his way with some difficulty 
to George Kent's, where Thompson was. The mob 
soon surrounded the house and demanded that 
Thompson and ‘the Quaker’ should be given 
up. Through a clever stratagem the mob was 
decoyed away for a while, but, soon discovering 
the trick, it returned, reinforced with muskets 
and a cannon, and threatened to blow up the 
house if the abolitionists were not surrendered. 
A small company of anti-slavery men and 
women had met that evening at George Kent’s, 
among whom were two nieces of Daniel Webster, 
daughters of his brother Ezekiel. All agreed 
that the lives of Whittier and Thompson were 
in danger, and advised that an effort should 
be made to escape. The mob filled the street, a 
short distance below the gate leading to Kent’s 
house. A horse was quietly harnessed in the 
stable, and was led out with the vehicle under 
the shadow of the house, where Whittier and 
Thompson stood ready. It was bright moonlight, 
and they could see the gun-barrels gleaming in 
the street below them. The gate was suddenly 
opened, the horse was started at a furious 
gallop, and the two friends drove off amidst the 
yells and shots of the infuriated crowd. They 
left the city by way of Hookset Bridge, the 
other avenues being guarded, and hurried in the 
direction of Haverhill. In the morning they 
stopped to refresh themselves and their tired 
horse. While at breakfast they found that ‘ill 
news travels fast,’ and gets worse as it goes ; for 
the landlord told them that there had been an 
abolition meeting at Haverhill the night before, 
and that George Thompson, the Englishman, 
and a young Quaker named Whittier, who had 
brought him, were both so roughly handled 
that they would never wish to talk abolition 
again. When the guests were about to leave, 
Whittier, just as he was stepping into the 
carriage, said to the landlord, ‘My name is 
Whittier, and this is George Thompson.’ The 
man opened his eyes and mouth with wonder as 
they drove away.” 

In general, however, Mr. Whittier’s life 
offers little that is remarkable in the way of 
incident. In literature he pursued the quiet 
tenor of his way, from his first connexion 
with Garrison’s Free Press and the Haverhill 
Gazette, of which latter he became editor, 
until, after relations with various journals, 
he became one of the staff of the Atlantic 
Monthly. By this time his contributions— 
many of them burning protests against 
slavery—in various periodicals had won him 
permanent fame as a poet. We agree with 
his biographer that, stirring as are many 
of his poetical appeals in favour of abolition, 
this series, with some exceptions, is more 
distinguished by passionate rhetoric than 
by imagination, and that the noblest of his 
poetical efforts must be sought in lays un- 
vexed by the fierceness of the great Ame- 
rican controversy. 

We have meanwhile interesting glimpses 
of his sister Elizabeth, some of whose poems 
were inserted by Mr. Whittier in ‘ Hazel Blos- 
soms.’ We also come upon a romantic story 
concerning Mercy Hussey, Whittier’s maiden 
aunt, who one evening saw the figure of 
her betrothed, who had been absent, ride 
up to the porch of the house and pass by. 
She was suddenly thrilled by the recol- 
lection that she had heard no sound of the 
horse’s hoofs; she at length received a letter 





in a strange hand informing her that her 
lover had died at the very hour of her 
vision. 

It is pleasant to read of the deserved 
honours paid to Mr. Whittier on his seventietu 
birthday at the Hotel Brunswick, Boston. 
Emerson, Longfellow, Holmes, Howells, and 
Charles Dudley Warner were present, and 
vied in the warmth of their tributes to the 
guest of the evening. At the same date 
a special Whittier number of the Boston 
Literary World was issued, to which Long- 
fellow, Holmes, Bayard Taylor, Stedman, 
Mrs. Child, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, and 
others were poetical contributors. Mr. W.C. 
Bryant sent a greeting in prose. That this 
homage was amply deserved by a poet who 
has done so much as Mr. Whittier to advance 
the material interests of his fellow men and 
to set before them the purest ideals of 
conduct none will gainsay. 

By way of relief to a somewhat serious 
narrative, and also as a valuable warning to 
scandal - mongers, we quote the following 
story ‘‘from a Western periodical, purporting 
to have been written by a well-informed 
correspondent in New York,” and also the 
comments made upon it in this volume :— 


*¢ How Thackeray hugged Whittier. 

“¢* Now that I am talking of literary men, I 
want to repeat a good story which was told me 
the other day of the little quarrel which John G. 
Whittier had with Thackeray, the great English 
novelist. Whittier, as you know, is very re- 
served, and the story comes through a friend of 
his brother for the first time to the public. When 
Mr. Whittier was in London many years ago, he 
was made a lion by the literary people of the 
metropolis. The father of Pendennis and Becky 
Sharp was prominent among his entertainers, 
and among other things he honoured him by a 
dinner at his club. Whittier and Thackeray 
went together in Thackeray’s carriage to the 
club rooms. At the dinner much wine was 
drunk, as is the custom at all such feasts in 
England. Thackeray seemed to have no limit 
in his capacity in this direction, and drank bottle 
after bottle apparently without being in the least 
affected by it. He was as witty and clear-headed 
as though he had been taking nothing but soda. 
Whittier was temperate, and drank but little. 
As morning crept on, however, and the feast 
ended, Thackeray succumbed, and, on leaving, 
his valet had to carry him to the carriage. On 
the way home he became maudlin, and threw his 
arms around Whittier’s neck, vowing eternal 
friendship. In short, he acted so that Whittier 
grew thoroughly disgusted and left, resolving to 
have nothing more to do with Thackeray.’ 

“It is sad to think of Thackeray as sucha 
toper ; but what has the ordinary reader to say 
concerning a circumstantial account like this,— 
and by one with such an evident knowledge of 
the customs of London clubs? It is ‘froma 
friend of Whittier’s brother,’ too, and so is 
authentic. If Thackeray had been helped into 
his carriage by his ‘valet,’ that, of course, was 
proof positive. And to be hugged by a great 
strapping Englishman in a maudlin and slobbery 
way! No wonder the staid Quaker resolved to 
have nothing more to do with him. The more, 
because Whittier drinks no wine, and never did, 
having been all his life a total abstainer. He is 
also averse to late hours and club dinners, and 
eats (sparingly) at mid-day as his ancestors did. 
One is quite sure he was never out of his bed 
‘when morning crept on.’ He has always been 
averse, likewise, to playing the lion, even in our 
small city of Boston; and has generally fled 
from any public demonstration. There is a 
further difficulty. He could not well have dined 
at aswell club in London with Thackeray, be- 
cause he was never in that city, and never 
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crossed the Atlantic. 
the present writer that he had never ‘ met’ 
Thackeray anywhere, and had never even seen 
him. So the story vanishes like a guilty ghost. Of 
such trustworthy materials are many biographies 
composed.” 


From Nora Perry’s narrative we take the 
following incident :— 


‘¢ At rather a noted gathering, a lady who was | 
a great admirer of his poems sought an intro- | 


duction to him. An impulsive and emotional 
person, she was so carried away by the unex- 
pected delight of the moment,—the honor and 
pleasure of meeting and speaking with the poet 
whose books she had read and reverenced so 
long, that, at the first sentence, when giving 
way to her emotional tendencies she attempted 
to put this delight into words, she broke down 
completely, and wept. Mr. 
dumb, receiving the tearful words like a gentle 
martyr. He no doubt appreciated to the full 
the affectionate yet reverential admiration that 
drew forth this display of emotion, but he had 
been made the centre of a scene, and this was 
embarrassing and painful to him. At the first 
note of agitation after the introduction, I had 
basely betaken myself out of the immediate range 
of this scene. When it was over I returned, to 
be greeted with a quizzical glance from Mr. 
Whittier’s dark, penetrating eyes, and the re- 
mark, ‘ Thee couldrun away, but J had to stay.’”’ 

The same writer reproduces from a friend’s 
album these lines, which show that Mr. 
Whittier, when inclined to be sportive, can 
frolic in verse gracefully enough :— 

Ah, ladies, you love to levy a tax 

On my poor little paper parcel of fame; 

Yet strange it seems that among you all 

No one is willing to take my name— 

To write and rewrite till the angels pity her, 

The weariful words, 

Thine truly, Whittier. 

Mr. Whittier’s name will always stand 
high in the rank of American poets. If he 
lacks something of Longfellow’s grace, 
Longfellow, on the other hand, has none of 
his fire; and if he is less stately than 
Bryant he is much more spontaneous. A 
writer who can be pure, yet not cold, re- 
ligious, yet not didactic, who is swift of 
thought and sure of touch, claims—what he 
has so largely received—respect and admira- 
tion. 








Parliamentary Procedure and Practice in the 
Dominion of Canada. By J. G. Bourinot, 
Clerk of the House of Commons of Canada. 
(Montreal, Dawson Brothers.) 

MintsTEriAt responsibility to the representa- 

tives of the people, the basis of constitutional 

government, was among our colonies first 
established in Canada; it is, therefore, highly 


appropriate that the Canadian should be | 


the first of the colonial parliaments to re- 
ceive a text-book on its practice comparable 
in aim and in result to Sir T. Erskine May’s 
well-known treatise on our, parliamentary 
laws. 


Mr. Bourinot’s position affords him ex- | 


perience in the working of the parliamentary 
system; he brings to his task unstinted 
labour and research, and he possesses that 
judicial faculty without which experience 
and information would be of no avail. Such 
a work as that which he attempts cannot be 
a mere explanation of rules of procedure. 
A constant struggle exists in a legisla- 
tive assembly instinct with living force 
between its prescribed laws and its daily 
action. New rules, new wants, new exi- 
gencies arise, which strain and twist its 


Finally, he lately assured | 


Whittier stood | 


established method of procedure in direc- 
tions quite unforeseen by its founders. 
Such an assembly needs, in consequence, 
the guidance of those who are thoroughly 
| versed not only in its traditions, but in its 
immediate wants, and who can keep in har- 
mony with established principles each suc- 
| cessive departure from the old lines of usage. 

In this respect our House of Commons has 
been fortunate as regards itself and bene- 
ficial to its imitators. Regulated by rules 
not limited to a single source or kelong- 
ing to a single era, but which arose as they 
were wanted, and were framed in accord 
with the wise old adage, ‘‘ Tight will tear, 
but wide will wear,” our parliamentary 
system, though in operation three hundred 
| years ago, is, if loyally acted on, more 

effective now than it was during the six- 
| teenth century. Nor as contributors to this 
result have the administrators of those rules, 
especially of late years, been found wanting. 
That the period of strife which during 
| the last ten years has befallen the House 
of Commons has strengthened and not 
demoralized its procedure, is due to the 
guidance of Speakers capable of keeping 
the House in harmony, not only with its an- 
cient ways, but with the instincts of the 
present hour, and to the tact and learning 
of Sir T. Erskine May. Each edition of his 
treatise testifies to a progressive advance in 
the business method of the House of 
Commons. 

This circumstance has not escaped Mr. 
Bourinot’s attention. He notices the recent 
extinction of an indefensible parliamentary 
usage, which has been accomplished by 
the gradual application of a judicious 
principle. According to that usage, any 
motion, whatever was its object, might 
be met by any form of amendment, 
however irrelevant to the tenor of that 
motion. This usage, even more venerable 
than the Speaker’s wig, was affirmed by 
a most able select committee not fifty years 
ago, which asserted that “‘ it is the undoubted 
privilege of any member of the House to 
interpose any amendment that he may think 
fit, even without notice, upon any occasion 
whatever.” 

Nor did this privilege remain unused. An 
apt illustration of its working can be given 
which occurred during the session of 1831. Sir 
C. Wetherell, whose parliamentary eccentri- 
cities are not yet wholly forgotten, was absent 
from the House when his name was called 
to move a motion to enforce the punishment 
|of the rioters who during the Reform 
agitation of October, 1831, fired Nottingham 
Castle. He had apparently lost his oppor- 
| tunity; when he returned to his place a de- 

bate was in progress on the law of parish 
and select vestries. But he was not to be 
| baulked; he proposed his motion as an 
amendment to the motion he found under 
discussion, despite the Speaker’s protesta- 
tions and the obvious absurdity of diverting 
the attention of the House from our parochial 
system to the destruction of Nottingham 
Castle. Such a course is now impossible to 
any future Sir C. Wetherell. By a series of 








that “an amendment should be relevant to 


the question to which it is proposed to be 


-arisen between the 





decisions, based on such powers as the rules | 


of the House conferred upon them, the 
Speakers have gradually tightened the pro- 
cedure regarding amendments, until Sir T. 
| Erskine May has been able, in the last 
edition of his treatise, to assert decisively 


made.” 

As the promise made nearly a cent 
ago to the Canadian colonies, that their 
polity should be “an image and transcript 
of the British Constitution,” has bee 
honourably fulfilled, the Canadian Legis. 
latures have adopted with loyal fidelity the 
procedure of the House of Commons. Mr, 
Bourinot’s book is not, however, merely a 
repetition of Sir T. Erskine May’s treatise, 
Time and circumstance have wrought their 
inevitable effect. Marked divergences haye 
Canadian and ou 
parliamentary practice. Amendments are 
not proposed from the chair‘at Ottawa in 
the somewhat cumbrous but logical form 
that we have received from the Elizabethan 
Parliaments. What may be termed the 
popular practice is followed, by which 
the amendment is taken first, before 
the motion on which it is moved. A 
Canadian legislator also is entitled, during 
the debate upon a motion which he has 
moved, to rise up and move the previous 
question upon his own motion—a singular 
infraction of that universal rule which 
forbids more than one speech upon each 
question. Such a course would be peremp- 
torily stopped in Westminster, though from 
a Canadian point of view it is not so in- 
defensible as it seems to us. 

It is by the full consideration devoted to 
the principle and object involved in this and 
other departures from our parliamentary 
practice that Mr. Bourinot has given to his 
book an application extending beyond its 
more immediate intention. Not Canadians 
only, but all charged with the future of 
representative government, conducted on 
what may be termed the old English 
method, will be glad to examine the modifi- 
cations in that system which have seemed 
expedient to the Canadian legislators. And 
Mr. Bourinot accordingly will find readers 
of his pages not only here and among his 
own people, but in that portion of Greater 
Britain that is encircled by the Southern 
Seas. 








An Old Testament Commentary for English 
Readers. By Various Writers. Edited 
by ©. J. Ellicott, D.D. 5 vols. (Cassell 
& Co.) 

In a characteristic preface the Bishop of 

Gloucester states that this commentary is 

designed for that class of readers who 

believe that the Holy Scriptures not only 
contain, but are God’s word, and that each 
member of the company ‘‘ knows on Whom 
and in What he has trusted, and is per- 
suaded that heavenly truth is present in 
every part and portion.” A contradiction 

which is admitted in vol. iii., p. 304, 

clashes with the bishop’s assertion, as does 

also the precept given by Moses in Numbers 

xxxi. 17, 18. The preface leads the reader 

to expect an apologetic tendency, and such 

bias is apparent. 

It is not possible that twenty - two 
orthodox contributors could work together 
without producing many good expositions 
of chapters and verses. Nor can it be 
doubted that they are actuated by the 
love of truth and anxious to extract it 
from the pages of inspiration. The reader 
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will find just remarks, and learn to appre- 
ciate more highly the ancient records of the 
Hebrews. But perfect unity cannot be 
predicated of the work; for, to take one 
example, the books called Chronicles, Ezra, 
and Nehemiah are said to have proceeded 
from their common editor Ezra, only a very 
few additions being left for aftertimes 
(vol. iii. p. 445); which is directly opposed 
to a statement in the introduction to the 
Chronicles that the three originally con- 
stituted a single great history, composed on 
a uniform plan by one author. 

The introductions to the several books 
are generally of inferior quality, owing to 
imperfect acquaintance with the results at 
which the best scholars have arrived, or 
inability to apprehend the genius of the 
records in question, or the incompatibility of 
right statements with the principles on which 
the work is based. "Whatever the cause, a 
large accumulation of useless and mislead- 
ing materials is the result. It is unfor- 
tunate that incompetent hands should have 
been entrusted with a difficult task, spe- 
cially so in relation to leading parts of the 
Old Testament. The exceptions are Psalms, 
Ecclesiastes, Solomon’s Song, Chronicles, 
2 Kings, Jonah, Judges, and Ezekiel, which 
show a fair knowledge of these books. We 
can commend the commentators on the 
Psalms, Chronicles, 2 Kings, Ezekiel, and 
Hosea for the good work they have pro- 
duced. The expositor of Jonah refrains 
from asserting that a great fish literally 
swallowed Jonah and vomited him again. 
The books of Ezra, Nehemiah, and Ruth 
are treated in a way below mediocrity. 

Specimens of good notes appear in Judges 
xi. 30-40, respecting Jephthah’s vow; in 
Judges v. 24, respecting Jael ; in Psalm ii. 
12, where the rendering ‘‘ Kiss the son” is 
rightly rejected, but where the renderings 
of Ewald and Hupfeld are both given incor- 
rectly; and in Psalm cx., which is said to 
be Maccabean. There is a good excursus 
on Ezekiel xl.—xlviii. Erroneous notes are 
frequent, such as at Genesis iv. 1, ‘‘I have 
gotten a man, even Jehovah”; Isaiah lii: 
i5; Ecclesiastes xii. 13; Daniel ix. 25; 
Micah v. 2; Haggai ii. 5. At Genesis v. 5 
an attempt is made to show the probability 
of the long lives assigned to the antediluvian 
patriarchs, the commentator being appa- 
rently unacquainted with the conclusive 
paper of Prof. Owen in Fraser’s Magazine. 
The contributor who proclaims it as a cer- 
tain fact that the Pentateuch is an organic 
whole, the work of Moses up to the end of 
Deuteronomy xxxii., is more dogmatic than 
scholarly. 

Examples of omission are not few. In 
regard to the peculiar chapters of Leviticus, 
XVlii.-xxiii., which Graf refers to Ezekiel’s 
authorship, not a word is said. The same 
remark applies to the treatment of Joel, 
whose late date is asserted by Hilgenfeld 
and others on insufficient grounds. The 
corruption of Ezekiel’s text also receives 
no particular notice, and the true render- 
ing of Job xxix. 18, ‘‘I shall multiply my | 
days as the phoenix,” is passed over. There | 
are not only omissions, but apparent | 
evasions. The commentator on Leviticus 
writes :— 

“As I do not believe that the book of Levi- 
ticus, in its present form, was written by Moses, 
and as it is against the plan of this commentary 





to enter at this place into a discussion on this 
question, which has nothing whatever to do 
with the inspiration of the book, I thought that 
I should best serve the student of Holy Writ 
by showing him how the laws here enacted were 
administered during the second Temple.” 


The note on Psalm cix.7 softens and evades 
the true sense given in the Authorized Ver- 
sion by presenting a translation inconsistent 
with the original. In the concluding para- 
graph of the introduction to the Psalms, on 
the imprecations they contain, the commen- 
tator balances and minimizes. At the first 
verse of Genesis xvii. the expositor argues 
from the name of Jehovah without alluding 
to the fact that ‘‘ Elohim’”’ was altered into 
it, the chapter being Elohistic. 

The Hebrew scholarship exhibited by the 
contributors can scarcely be called accurate 
or profound. In Genesis iv. 8 the rendering 
‘*« And Cain told it unto Abel his brother ” 
is pronounced impossible, though it is per- 
fectly good and right. In the same book, at 
xxxiv. 29, and at Numbers xxxi. 17, 18, the 
commentator asserts that the translation of 
taf by “little ones” is erroneous, though it 
is correct in both cases. It is hazardous to 
contradict Gesenius. In the supplement to 
Balaam’s prophecies (Numbers xxiv. 21, 22), 
the rendering is offered, ‘‘ For surely the 
Kenite shall not be destroyed until Asshur 
shall carry thee into captivity,” which is 
contrary to the Hebrew. In Jeremiah xvii. 
11 it is proposed to render, with the LXX. 
and Vulgate, ‘‘As the partridge heaps up 
eggs and hath not laid them’; but the 
Hebrew means only “to sit upon,” not 
‘‘ heap up’; and the Vulgate does not give 
the version for which it is here cited. 

The work as a whole is unsatisfactory. 
Most of the contributions suggest the belief 
that the writers were not familiar with the 
criticism and interpretation of the Old Testa- 
ment according to recent results, but that 
they sat down to study their portions for the 
first time. It is rather late to present to the 
acceptance of intelligent readers views that 
are justly considered antiquated. Doubt- 
less the company laboured earnestly ac- 
cording to the lines prescribed. That the 
editor is satisfied with their performance 
appears from the bold assertion that it 
corresponds throughout to ‘‘the presump- 
tion and preejudicium ” of heavenly truth 
being present ‘‘in every part and portion 
of Hebrew Scripture.” But it is a mis- 
take to suppose, as he is rash enough to 
say, that difficulties are fairly met. Many 
serious ones are unnoticed. Inconsistencies 
and incongruities are hidden, not purposely 
perhaps, but unconsciously. The intelligent 
reader will look in vain for a solution of the 
far-reaching statement of Ezekiel (xx. 26), 
where the burning of the firstborn by way 
of sacrifice is presupposed as existing in his 
time and called a thing not good, compared 
with Exodus xiii. 12, 13, where the added 
clause, ‘‘ And all the firstborn of man among 
thy children shalt thou redeem,” modifies 
the objectionable ordinance. Was not the 
clause absent from the law in Ezekiel’s time ? 
In vain, too, will the same reader seek for an 
explanation of David’s conduct in permitting 
human sacrifices by delivering up Saul’s 
descendants to the men of Gibeon, if he 
knew the plain teaching of the Pentateuch, 
‘‘ The fathers shall not be put to death for 
the children, neither shall the children be 





put to death for the fathers: every man 
shall be put to death for his own sin.” 
Were these particulars among such as the 
editor calls /e/t, because ‘‘it did not appear 
that God had yet vouchsafed to us the 
means of doing more than modifying them, 
or reducing their gravity and magnitude ” ? 
They seem to disagree with the Mosaic 
authorship of the Pentateuch so boldly 
asserted in the first and second volumes. 








City of London Livery Companies’ Commission. 
Report and Appendix. Vol. I. (Parliament- 
ary Paper, 1884.) 


Owrne to a singular want of directness the 
Commission established four years ago, 
which has just printed this first volume of 
report and evidence, does not name the 
bodies which are the object of its in- 
quiries, nor is the City of London once 
specifically mentioned. Instead, reference 
is made to ‘“‘all the Companies named in 
the second Report” of the Municipal Cor- 
porations Commissioners for England and 
Wales. And the paragraph of part i. of 
the present report which deals with that 
reference merely says that they ‘‘are 89 in 
number, 12 great companies, 77 minor com- 
panies,’ the name of London again not 
being mentioned, and no list of the 89 com- 
panies being given. Such omissions at the 
commencement of an exact historical inquiry 
are not encouraging. 

The range of the inquiry directed is wide ; 
the report therefore deals with it under 
three or four heads, which may be indicated 
as follow: 1, historical and general; 2, 
constitution and powers of the companies, 
with the freemen and liverymen; 3 and 4, 
officers and salaries, property, income, and 
expenditure; a fifth part supplies suggestions 
for reform. The volume also contains a 
mass of valuable evidence given by many 
gentlemen interested in all sides of the 
matter, representing not only the companies 
and their Irish tenants, but very largely 
those who wish for a change in the existing 
state of things; and bound up with this evi- 
dence are several documents of present or 
future historic value. Perhaps no inquiry 
of similar importance has ever brought 
forth such testimony to the confidence felt 
in a foregone conclusion as is shown by 
the appearance before the Commissioners of 
several educational bodies, eager to press a 
claim upon property that may hereafter be 
disposed of. By far the most interesting 
material collected by the Commissioners, and 
necessary, from an historical point of view, 
to the just understanding of the position of 
the companies, will be the returns made in 
answer to a set of queries carefully drawn up 
and issued to the officers of each company 
in London. Nearly every company has 
answered ‘‘with candour”’; and it is to be 
hoped that these returns, many of them 
‘‘ admirably drafted,” may be speedily given 
to the public, together with the reports 
(also promised) on the charities of the 
companies, drawn up since 1860 by the 
officers of the Charity Commission. 

The Commissioners have taken much pains 
in consulting the best authorities on the early 
history of guilds, and if their secretary has 
not succeeded in throwing much new light 
on obscure matters, he has brought together 
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a body of useful information from various | 


sources. It is satisfactory to those who 


believe in the spontaneous growth of the | 
guilds in the Middle Ages to find that Mr. | 
Freeman joins Bishop Stubbs in repudiating | 
the notion of their descent in England from | 
No traces of a guild- 
merchant or hanse have yet been found in | 
London in the sense in which it is so often | 
found conjoined in the corporation of other | 
towns ; and the most difficult problem in the | 
history of guilds, the precise nature of their | 


the Roman collegia. 


early connexion with the municipalities, 
receives little elucidation here. 


guilds in the Middle Ages, a comprehensive 
sketch is given from the returns sent in by 
order of Parliament in 1388, in studying 
which, however, it is unfortunate that some 
errors have been made. The guilds certainly 
were not ‘“‘reported upon” by a “ Royal 
Commission” (p. 4), but, as is more truly 
pointed out in another place (p. 10), the 
writs ordering the returns having been sent 
to the sheriffs, the officers of the guilds sent 
in their information themselves ; hence the 
great value of these returns. Again, the 
returns still extant, though remarkable for 
the absence of the London trade companies 
(with two exceptions), do contain those of 
at least eighteen or twenty London social 
guilds, three of which are printed in Mr. 
Toulmin Smith’s volume. One is from the 
guild of St. Anthony, which seems to have 
been early connected with what afterwards 
became the Grocers’ Company ; another is the 
guild of Whitetowyers. It is, therefore, a 
little confusing to speak of the “‘ provincial 
guilds” as of a race apart, though it is stated 
that the guilds of ‘‘ Norman London” were 
voluntary associations precisely similar to 
them. The truth is, we believe, that the dis- 
tinction that needs to be kept in sight is that 
between social and craft guilds, as was done 
by the writs of 1388. For some accidental 
reason London is not the only place whose 
trade companies are missing among the 
returns ; for example, for York and Bristol, 
in both of which these bodies were numerous 
and rich, we have none, although the writs 
ordering them for Yorkshire and the social 
writ for Bristol happen to be still preserved 
in the Record Office. The internal ordi- 
nances of these craft guilds show that they 
were self-regulating in the supervision of 
all matters relating to their art or mystery ; 
that when they had made their rules they 
took them up to the municipal court to be 
put on record (just as in London they en- 
rolled them at the Hustings Court, ¢.y., 
‘Liber Albus,’ i. pp. 736, 737), presented 
their officers—wardens, searchers, super- 
visors, &c.—yearly to the mayor to be sworn, 
and submitted their differences to him and 
his court for arbitration. These character- 
istics also belonged to the London crafts in 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, as is 
shown by many extracts in Riley’s ‘ Memo- 


rials’ (see particularly pp. 90,118,625). The | 


companies of London, as the present report 
shows, in their early days differed from these 
in degree, not in kind. Developing riches, 
power, and privileges in consequence of their 
personal connexion with the corporation,* 





* Of close personal identity, such as the mayors and 
aldermen being members of crafts, there is no doubt ; but we 
should like to see a series of quotations from records in sup- 
port of the assertion that “the head men of the guilds were 
generally aldermen of the corporation” in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, 


As re-| 
gards the general characteristics of English | 


the companies, when they were incorporated 
about the fourteenth century, became, in the 
opinion of the Commissioners, a sort of ‘‘State 
department for the superintendence of the 
trade and manufactures of London.” This 
term ‘‘State department ” appears to be in no 
sense correct, and confounds the individual 
life of each company and the municipality. 
London was never England, as Paris is said 
to be France. To speak, too, of the pro- 
perties of the various companies en masse as 
the ‘‘trust estate,” ‘the great estate,’’ is 
| an historic mistake which the pages of the 
report itself prove to be unpardonable. 

A brief separate portion of the report is 
devoted to ‘provincial and continental” 
guilds, meaning those of trade. Yet still a 
sad confusion exists in the mind of the writer 
between guilds, ‘‘ monasteries, nunneries, or 
chauntries,”—we presume a remnant of the 
misunderstanding caused by the Act of 
Henry VIII. Very little is known of the story 
of the decadence and final extinction of the 
trade or craft guilds, once so numerous and 
important in English towns; their history fol- 
lows that of commerce, with varying branches 
of which they rose and fell, budded out into 
new companies, or amalgamated, or died out. 
The Commissioners find that of the 150 
guilds of this sort formerly flourishing in 
five towns, only two of any importance now 
exist, the Merchant Adventurers of New- 
castle and of Bristol. Theirhalls, almshouses, 
and estates (house property) were sold and 
they gradually disappeared, some few linger- 
ing in forgotten corners till near our own day 
(as at York). Mr. Froude has performed a 
service by supplying to the Commissioners a 
list, printed here, of the statutes on labour, 
trade, and’ manufactures passed between 
| 1 Henry IV. (a.p. 1399) and the beginning 
of the seventeenth century. The informa- 
tion about the foreign guilds is chiefly con- 
fined to their fate and decay in modern 
times, and though slight is of considerable 
interest. We look forward to the com- 
munications which are promised from MM. 
Laveleye, Pigeonneau, end Levasseur. To 
say, however, that in Florence (among the 
cities of Italy) ‘“ ‘craft guilds,’ properly 
speaking, never existed,” leaves out of sight 
altogether the famous arti maggiort and 
minort. We may be allowed to add to the 
list of authorities the works of Schanz and 
Schmoller on German trade guilds, and the 
‘ Livre des Métiers d’Etienne Boileau,’ a.p. 
1268, published in 1879 by the city of Paris 
—a collection of statutes of the Paris com- 
panies, forming an important parallel to 
those of London. 

The sketch of the internal constitution of 
the companies contains many details of his- 
toric interest and ancient custom, which will 
be more fully understood when the returns 
are made public. The companies administer 
among them the great number of eleven hun- 
dred trusts, some as ancient as the fourteenth 
century, instituted for several purposes—as 
loans to begin business, portions to poor 
maids, relief of debtors, almshouses, &c.; 
some for the benefit of country places. ‘In 
early times persons from the provinces came 
to London to engage in business, and when 
they had amassed fortunes left legacies to 
their native places as well as to the guilds to 
which they belonged.” The many foundations 
at Oxford and Cambridge in the sixteenth 
| and seventeenth centuries, and the numerous 












schools (nearly forty) supported by the com. 
panies, of which only three appear to dat 
in the present century, attest the fact that 
they were at that time alive to the require. 
ments of education, and that their recent 
efforts have precedents in their favour, 

A few words must be said on the “Dissent 
Report,” the authors of which understang 
the development of the companies out of the 
early guilds better than their opponents, 
They claim, however, that ‘their eonstity. 
tion was always aristocratic ””—a somewhat 
inconsistent assertion. All agree that the 
real connexion with trade has long ceased, 
The ‘dissenters ”’ also call attention to im. 
portant facts relating to the estate in Ulster, 
which are borne out by the valuable volume 
of documents and history published by the 
“Trish Society,” or body of the subscribing 
companies, in 1822. 

We have said enough to show, in spite 
of shortcomings, the value of the labours of 
the Commissioners and of their indefatigable 
secretary Mr. H. D. Warr, to whose energy 
they are greatly indebted. A spirit of fair. 
ness appears to have guided the inquiry, 
which will call attention to much that was 
unknown or forgotten. 








NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 


Lady Lowater’s Companion. By the Author 
of ‘St. Olave’s.’ 3 vols. (Hurst & 
Blackett.) 

Eyre’s Acquittal. By Helen Mathers. 3 vols, 
(Bentley & Son.) 

Couleur de Rose. By Ulick J. Burke. 2 vols, 
(Sonnenschein & Co.) 

The Fate of Mansfield Humphreys. 
Grant White. 
Mifflin & Co.) 

Diana. Di Domenico Cidmpoli. 
Treves; London, Nutt.) 

THoven Lady Lowater’s companion is in 

herself a very pretty study for a eynic, our 

interest in the story told by the author of 

‘St. Olave’s’ is mainly centred in Lady 

Lowater herself. A proud woman, suffer- 

ing from the unceasing consciousness of an 

early lapse from virtue and of the secret 
that her only son has no right to the title 
and possessions in which he has succeeded 
the bad husband who was not his father; 
living in daily terror of the revelation which 
is in the power of the hard man of business 
who manages her estate; galled by the 
pricks of conscience which daily urge her to 

a restitution which, for her son’s sake, seems 

impossible, Lady Lowater is a terrible in- 

stance of the suffering which may co-exist 
with outwardly prosperous conditions. By 

a strange concatenation of circumstances, 

Mr. Anthony, the factor, marries a charm- 

ing widow, who turns out to be an ex-kitchen- 

maid, dismissed in Sir Guy’s time for undue 
familiarity with the master, and who, rashly 
thwarting Miss Pentwistle, the indefatigable 
companion, has her secret discovered by 
that lady in the most publie manner at the 
moment when her daughter, Valence Dormer, 
is on the point of being offered the hand of 
the young baronet at the Court. The mani- 
pulation of incidents does much credit to the 
author. But the strength of the story lies 
in the almost painful elaboration of cha- 
racter, in the persons of the unhappy lady, 
who wins peace when, as she says, “ life is 
over’? for her, her gallant son having died 
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goldier-like, without having learnt to despise 
his mother ; of Rock, the excellent parson, 
“ perpetual curate’’ on less than a hundred 
a year; of Valence, above all, as true and 
ure a gentlewoman as her mother is a con- 
ventional ‘‘lady.”” The sound spirit which 
sends Valence, when she has discovered her 
family history, to tend, in his poor cottage, 
the closing days of her grandfather, the 
woodcutter, leads her in time to reward the 
manliness of Stephen Rock, in spite of his 
worldly and personal deficiencies. Two 

oints are to be noted in the method of the 
book: good incisive dialogue—the conver- 
gations between the lady, whose key-note is 
that the ‘“‘ world is as hollow as a drum,” 
and the companion, who thinks taraxacum 
sovereign for an inward wound, are capitally 
sustained — and that sympathetic use of 


outward surroundings which marks the, 


observant student of human nature. The 
walk to the rock-seat, where through the 
trees a small glimpse of the sea may be 
obtained, that sea which has swallowed the 
lover and the son, is as pathetic as anything 
since we read about the Floss. 

In ‘ Eyre’s Acquittal’ the explanation is 
given of a mystery left unsolved in one of 
the author’s former novels. It turns out 
that the strange person ‘‘ Eyre” killed his 
wife with his own hand while walking in his 
sleep. Another much more famous mystery 
in fiction was explained in the same way, 
but the whole story of ‘The Moonstone’ 
was put into one book, while Eyre’s history 
stretches over two. It is satisfactory to 
know that he is now dead, although it ought 
in justice to be allowed that he has furnished 
a good deal of amusement. He is not quite 
so funny in this second part as he was in 
the first. His conduct at a certain funeral 
is, however, quite in keeping with his other 
actions. He brings his little baby daughter 
with him, having dressed her for the occa- 
sion himself: ‘* She had a boa tied over her 
white pinafore, and wore a bonnet that cer- 
tainly was never made for her, while a pair 
of her father’s gauntleted gloves extended 
to her shoulders, and kept dry and warm 
the dimpled hands and arms beneath.” He 
behaved pretty well on the whole: ‘The 
only sign of feeling he gave during 
the Burial Service was when he looked 
down at the child’s feet, and for the first 
time observing that she wore shoes, snatched 
her up, and, having stripped them off, 
chafed her feet, then wrapped them and 
her in his cloak, and stood impassible as 
before.” The funeral was that of a man 
who had been killed in the Crimea, and 
whose body Eyre had brought back to Eng- 
land. ‘“ With such incredible rapidity had 
Mr. Eyre brought him home,” that the 
dead man’s features had undergone no 
change! Certainly the author mixes the 
horrible and the ridiculous with wonderful 
success. Nor has she lost her gift of saying 
things which seem profound because they 
are only unintelligible. ‘‘Children,’”’ she 
says, ‘‘ grow towards you, man and woman 
away from you.’’ And somewhere else she 
observes that the only true love is the 
universal love. It is fair to say that the 
story of the former book is ingeniously 
recapitulated, so that readers of ‘Eyre’s 
Acquittal’ who have not read the first part 
are at no great disadvantage. 

Mr. Burke comes near to writing an 





acceptable story. He has a lively and 
somewhat rollicking style, much good sense 
and knowledge of the world, and a keen 
appreciation for sport and rural life. His 
first chapters are promising, and the first 
volume does not quite destroy the illusion; 
but it must in candour be said that the 
working out of the plot is about as weak 
a piece of story-telling as it is possible to 
imagine. The life of Tom Gaythorne and 
his sister, rich young orphans on a fine 
country estate, and of their friend Cheriton 
Charters, is fairly good. For a moment we 
are reminded of the manner of Whyte Mel- 
ville, or at least of the author of ‘ Lewis 
Arundel.’ But no sooner does the villain 
swagger upon the stage and begin to deve- 
lope his clumsy trade than the main charm 
of the story is gone, and an air of absolute 
unreality pervades it. The half- refined 
squire, his worldly but good-hearted sister, 
and the companion of their childhood, the 
amiable ‘‘ Cherry,” who impress the reader 
at the outset as very passable creations, 
deteriorate rapidly towards the end. If Mr. 
Burke could have kept his story up to the 
level of its first few chapters he would have 
done something much more satisfactory than 
‘Couleur de Rose.’ 

Mr. White is a clever man and very likely 
could write a good novel if he chose to try, 
but his present story is a mere vehicle for 
expressing his opinions about English society 
and about the English race in America, and 
consequently as a story it has little interest. 
Mr. White devotes the greater part of a 
long appendix to finding fault with English 
writers, who, he says, have misunderstood 
his country; but none of them has drawn a 
more gloomy picture of the United States 
than Mr. White gives in his book. Mr. 
White makes a rather bitter attack on 
Anthony Trollope, but he has not apparently 
taken the trouble to read ‘The Duke’s 
Children.’ This is hardly fair. 

Modern Italian writers seem determined 
to prove that the Arcady of poets and 
peasant story-tellers belongs to the realms 
of pure romance. Signor Cidmpoli in 
‘Diana’ has furnished a skilful, subtle, but 
in many respects far from agreeable sketch 
of the inmates of a remote village in the 
Abruzzi, where, if he is to be trusted, bad 
passions of every kind far outnumber the 
amiable ones, long supposed the peculiar 
privilege of dwellers in country regions. 
But the study, if not always pleasant or 
quite food for babes, is exceedingly clever, 
and deserves perusal, were it only for the 
true and vivid picture it furnishes of the 
mental and material condition of the Italian 
lower middle class, for it is of them rather 
than of peasants that the story treats. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


The Lost Tasmanian Race, by Mr. James Bon- 
wick (Sampson Low & Co.), is an epitome of an 
earlier work of the same author, ‘The Last of 
the Tasmanians.’ The writer’s object is to excite 
compassion for other native races with which the 
spread of colonization has brought Europeans 
into contact ; and he asks, ‘‘ Are all dark skins 
to perish like the unhappy Tasmanian? Have 
we not, in our civilizing process, been more 
savage than the savages?” He sets before his 
readers a record of horrors. It must, however, 
in common justice, be observed that most of these 
atrocities were perpetrated by bushrangers, 
escaped convicts, who, defying law, lived for 





months or years in the mountain fastnesses of 
the island. That these ruffians were capable of 
any crime is but too well known. It was not 
until feelings of revenge had led to their natural 
result in reprisals, not only on the wrongdoers, 
but on all white men, that either the Government 
or the settlers became involved. Through- 
out both the English and colonial authorities 
inculcated moderation and humanity, and many 
of the better class of colonists felt for the suffer- 
ing natives. It cannot, however, be denied that 
when murders and outrages were of daily occur- 
rence, when armed convicts were opposed to naked 
savages, many atrocities were committed on both 
sides. It were strange indeed if any other re- 
sult could ensue. Such events can hardly again 
happen under English rule, because it is in- 
credible that we should ever tolerate the 
abominations which arose from our penal estab- 
lishments at the Antipodes. Proposals to estab- 
lish somewhat similar settlements in the beautiful 
islands of the Pacific have recently been made by 
France. The miserable fate that will overtake 
their unhappy inhabitants when overwhelmed 
by a flood of the worst French criminals may 
form some excuse for the reproduction of these 
abominable details. We gather from our author’s 
preface that this feeling has actuated him. His 
sympathy with the “dark skins,” his philan- 
thropy and benevolence, are as well known as 
his graphic power, and nowhere are they to be 
found more fully exemplified than in the present 
pages. He pathetically laments the total failure 
of all attempts to form settlements where every- 
thing that kindness and consideration could 
suggest was tried. It is some satisfaction to 
know that such efforts were made, but not one 
survives of a race distinct from all others in the 
world. 


Mr. Heyry Hawkes, in his Recollections of 
John Pounds (Williams & Norgate), tells the 
story of the Portsmouth cobbler who was the 
originator of ragged schools. The narrative is 
chiefly a statement of facts, and the rest of it is 
said to be ‘thoroughly in character with his 
spirit and doings.” It would have been better 
to have left out the imaginative part of the 
work, 

Unper the title of In the Land of Marvels 
(Sonnenschein & Co.) Mr. E. Johnson has 
translated Vernaleken’s excellent collection of 
‘ Oesterreichische Kinder- und Hausmiirchen.’ 
That work, which appeared at Vienna in 1864, 
has long been well known to many comparers 
of folk-tales, but Mr. Johnson has done good 
service by rendering it accessible to the English 
public in general. The stories which it contains 
are good specimens of the class to which they 
belong, and they are specially interesting on 
account of the strong Slavonic influence to which 
they bear witness. Though told in German, they 
were collected in districts of which the inha- 
bitants are, by race and speech, much more 
Slavonic than Teutonic, and they often bear a 
marked resemblance to the variants of the same 
tales which are found in Russia and Servia. 


The Christian Legends (Sonnenschein & Co.) 
translated by Mr. William Maccall from the 
German of K. E. von Biilow do not belong to 
the domain of folk-lore, though many of their 
number are founded on old popular traditions. 
These holy stories, we are told in the preface, 
must be read in a believing spirit. ‘‘They are 
not for the cold or sceptical understanding.” 
Whether such tales as that of ‘‘ Holy Mary of 
Egypt ” are likely to tend to general edification 
may, perhaps, be doubted. 


We have received from Messrs. Abenheim 
(Berlin) a collection of Sagen aus der Mark 
Brandenburg, collected by Herr Handtmann 
with a view to redeem that German province 
from the imputation often made that it is in 
antiquarian as well as in political life a parvenu. 
Herr Handtmann has clearly been industrious, 
but he does not give the sources of his tales, nor 
does he relate them in the language of the people, 
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and owing to these omissions they greatly lose 
their value as contributions to folk-lore. Nor are 


they specially interesting in themselves ; there | 


is no aroma of poetry or romance about them. 
They either deal with war or with natural phe- 
nomena apprehended in the most prosaic and 
dry spirit. These stories will not heighten our 
estimation of Prussian. native poetical power. 
The dates of most of them are also too modern 
to be interesting as contributions to the science 
of comparative mythology. They have, of 
course, analogies to well-known tales, but these 
are of no special interest or value. 


Anglo-Saxon Literature, by John Earle (Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge), is almost 
a perfect model of a popular handbook. It is 
probable that so large an amount of information 
respecting Anglo Saxon literature was never 
before presented in so small a compass. At 
the same time, the arrangement is so skilful and 
the style so attractive that the book does not at 
all appear to be overcrowded with matter, and 
it will probably be read through with enjoyment 
by many persons who never suspected that they 
could feel any interest in its subject. Prof. 
Earle regards the history of Anglo-Saxon litera- 
ture as a part of the larger history of European 
culture, and the wider relations of the subject 
are constantly kept in sight. The illustrative 
specimens, which are given in the original and 
in translation, are numerous and well chosen, 
and the versions have the somewhat uncommon 
merit of being thoroughly readable. It would 
be difficult to mention any work of the same 
size which is either more instructive in itself or 
better adapted to excite in its readers a desire 
for a fuller knowledge of the subject of which it 
treats. 


The Barony of Ruthven of Freeland. By J. H. 
Round. Reprinted from ‘ Collectanea Genea- 
logica,’ Part XIII. (Hazell, Watson & Viney.) 
—In this little brochure Mr. Round shows—as 
Riddell, the great authority on peerage law, had 
done conclusively more than fifty years ago— 
that the barony of Ruthven became extinct on 
the death of the second baron at the beginning 
of last century, and he criticizes in detail all the 
arguments that have been adduced at different 
times to bolster up the continued assumption 
of the title. It would be tedious to review this 
controversy, but the gist of the matter lies in a 
nutshell. The Ruthven patent was never re- 
corded, and those who deny that the title is 
legally extinct are forced to assume ‘‘that the 
limitation was wider than to heirs of the body, 
and included heirs general, or gave a power of 
nomination.” 


Petland Revisited, by the Rev. J. G. Wood 
(Longmans & Co.), appears to be a sort of 
second edition of the author’s ‘ Glimpses of Pet- 
land,’ written some twenty years ago, with addi- 
tional chapters giving the sequel to the history 
of some of his favourites. Such is the com- 
pletion of the biography of the wonderful cat 
‘*Pret”; and the chapter on ‘‘ Roughie” was 
originally headed ‘‘ My Last Dog.” Unconven- 
tional pets, such as the chameleon, the hedge- 
hog, the coati-mondi, the monkey, &c., have tive 
chapters devoted to them, and if some of the 
stories border on the marvellous, they will not 
on that account prove less attractive to the 
rising generation, for whom, we presume, this 
illustrated work is chiefly designed. In the 
preface the reader is told that this little book is 
written with a motive and conveys a moral, an 
arrangement against which children, if they 
detect it, generally rebel ; but then they seldom 
read prefaces. The motive is obvious, and as 
regards the moral, anything in this volume 
worthy of the name the reader will have some 
difficulty in finding. It is a pleasant book of 
gossip about animals, with some rather stiff 
yarns, and nothing more. 















LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH, 
Theology. 
Burroughs’s (Rev. H. C.) Vernal Readings on Book of Psalms, 
12mo. 6/ cl. 
Butina’s (Rev. F.) Light from the Lowly, translated by Rev. 
W. McDonald, D.D., illustrated, 2 vols. 12mo. 5/cl. : 
Dupuis's (T. R.) Christianity in Daily Relations of Life, Six 
Sermons, 12mo., 2/ cl. 
Murray's (Ven. J. W.) Christian Vitality (The Donnellan 
Lectures, 1883-4), cr. 8vo. 3/ cl. 
Fine Art, 
Play, a Picture Book of Boys, Girls, and Babies, Pictures by 
E. Scannell, Verses by 8. K. Cowan, M.A., 5/ bds. 

Series of Character Sketches from Dickens, from Original 
Drawings by F. Barnard, Second Series, folio, 21/ cl. 
Poetry. 

Dante’s Purgatorio, translated into Greek Verse by Musurus 

Pacha, 8vo. 12/ cl. 
Savage's (M. J.) Poems of Modern Thought, 3/ cl. 
History and Biography. 
Ashton’s (J.) English Caricature and Satire on Napoleon I., 
illustrated, 2 vols. 8vo. 28/ cl. 
Geography and Travel, 
Baxter’s(C. E.) Talofa, Letters from Foreign Parts, cr. 8vo. 4/ 
Oxley’s (W.) Egypt and the Wonders of the Land of the 
Pharaohs, cr, 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Reminiscences on the Road of Travellers and Travelling Half 
a Century Ago, by an Old Commercial, 12mo, 3/6 bds. 
Philology. 
German Classics, edited with English Notes by C. A. Buch- 
heim: William Tell, School Edition, 12mo. 2/ cl. limp. 

Homer’s Iliad, Books 1-12, with Introductory Notes, &c., by 
D. B. Monro, 12mo. 6/ cl. (Clarendon Press Series.) 

Latin Prose Exercises, based upon Czsar’s Gallic War, with 
Notes, &c., by C. Bryans, 12mo, 2/6 cl. 

Sallustii Crispi (C.) De Conjuratione Catalinz Liber, &c., ed. 
by W. W. Capes, 12mo. 4/6 cl. (Clarendon Press Series. ) 

Skeat’s (Rev. W. W.) Supplement to First Edition of an 
Etymological Dictionary of English Language, 4to. 2 6 

Science. 

Phillips's (J. A.) Treatise on Ore Deposits, illus., 8vo. 25/cl. 

Treatise on Modern Horology in Theory and Practice, trans. 
by J. Tripplin and E. Rigg, illustrated, roy. 8vo 42/ cl. 

General Literature. 

Barker's (J. M.) Mary Elwood, 2 vols. cr, 8vo. 21/cl. 

Cooper's (Mrs.) Heart Salvage by Sea and Land, 3 vols. 31/6 

Hannan’'s (J.) Told in the Gloaming, or our Novena, and 
How we made ft, 12mo, 2/6 cl. 

Karoly’s (A.) The Dilemmas of Labour and Education, 3/6 cl. 

Lewald’s (F.) Stelia, from the German by B. Marshall, 2 vols. 
4/ cl. 

Quads, for Authors, Editors, and Devils, edited by A. W. 
Tuer, midget folio, 2/6 vellum. 

Quads within Quads, 2 vols. in 1, demy 16mo. 7/6 vellum. 

Walsh's (J. H., ** Stonehenge”) Modern Sportsman’s Gun 
and Rifle, Vol. 2, 15/ ci. 


FOREIGN, 
Fine Art, 
Adamy (R.): Architektonik auf Historischer u. Aesthe- 
tischer Grundlage, Vol. 2, Sect. 1, Part 2, 5m. 
Philosophy. 
Harpf (A.): Die Ethik d. Protagoras, 1m, 60. 
History. 
Bus (F. de): La Politique Coutemporaine devant l’Histoire, 
2 vols. 15fr. 
Philology. 
Cohn (L.) : De Heraclide Milesio Grammatico, 4m. 
Ibn Abi Useibia, hrsg. v. A. Miiller, 2 parts, 50m. 
Niederdeutsche Denkmaler, hrsg. vom Verein f, Nieder- 


deutsche Sprachforschg., Vol. 4, 5m. 
Schipper (J.): William Dunbar, sein Leben u. seine Ge- 
dichte, 7m. 


Ysengrimus, hrsg. v. E. Voigt, 8m. 
Bibliography. 
Kelchner (E.): Die Luther-Drucke der Stadt-Bibliothek zu 
Frankfurt am Main, 1518-1546, 4m. 
Science. 
Heer (O.): Nivale Flora der Schweiz, 4m, 
Klug (F.): Gesammelte Aufsiitze tib, Blattwespen, 16m. 
Martius(C F. P. von) u. Eichler (A. W.): Flora Brasiliensis, 
Part 93, 72m. 
Radde (G.): Ornis Caucasica, Part 1, 3m. 
Stoll (O.): Ethnographie der Republik Guatemala, 6m. 





THE COVERDALE BIBLE OF 1535, 
4, Trafalgar Square, July 21, 1884. 

Mr. Atpis Wricut's suggestion in last week’s 
Atheneum, so far as I am able to understand it, 
appears to be briefly this—that my ‘‘ theory ” 
that Jacob van Meteren (in producing at Ant- 
werp the English Bible of 1535, probably trans- 
lated by himself) employed Miles Coverdale to 
correct the press for him, amounts to the reduc- 
tion of Coverdale from the rank of translator 
to the comparatively humble position of proof- 
reader; and therefore he very properly adds 
that it is desirable to know upon what evidence 
this is done, other than the paragraph I first 
produced from the Dutch life of Emanuel van 
Meteren. 

I submit that this is hardly a fair summary 
of my published statements with regard to 
Coverdale and the production of our first Eng- 
lish Bible by or for Jacob van Meteren. I 








ae 
have, I think, never dwarfed Coverdale to , 
mere proof-reader, though I confess that | do 
not apply to him the elastic term “ translator” 
except, perhaps, in the very free sense in whi 
the revisers of the 1611 Bible applied it to them. 
selves. I yield to no one in respect for, ang 
admiration of, Coverdale. As I wrote seven 
years ago in the ‘Caxton Catalogue,’ so I write 
now: ‘* All honour to Miles Coverdale, the 
learned scholar, the modest self-sacrifici 
student, the earnest simple-hearted Christiag 
who was unquestionably the best proof-reader 
and corrector of his age; to whom, perhaps, 
more than to any other one man of his time 
William Tyndale himself not excepted, the Eng. 
lish language owes a debt of gratitude for its 
clearness, pointedness, and simplicity. That 
he left in this our first English Bible some fey 
foreignisms, and some inverted English [evident 
marks of a translation by a foreigner], is not 
surprising when we find that the dozen corps of 
revisers since have not seen fit or been able to 


‘exclude them.” No reviser of English Bibles, 


before or since Coverdale, has, I think, surpassed 
him in high editorial qualities. What precisely 
he did for Van Meteren in 1534-35 at Antwerp, 
he did for Grafton and Whitchurch in Paris jp 
1537-38 on the “‘Great Bible” of 1539. Yet 
who calls Coverdale the translator of that Bible! 
All our reverend historians of the English 
Bible for the last one hundred and fifty years 
have drawn so largely on ‘‘ theory ” and conjec. 
ture for their account of Coverdale, that I thought 
it a good opportunity in the ‘ Caxton Catalogue’ 
of 1877 to set forth some results of my twenty 
years’ study on the profane history of our first 
English Bible. Accordingly I stated that it was 
printed at Antwerp by or for Jacob van Meteren, 
If credited this simplifies matters very much, as 
it shuts off all discussion about other towns and 
other printers. Next came up the question of 
the translator into English, and I came to the 
conclusion that he certainly was not Coverdale, 
but might probably be Van Meteren himself. 
These two statements were a very great depar- 
ture from all the historians. The translation 
problem was worked out something in this way. 
Coverdale himself states that he first went 
abroad on this enterprise in 1534, and the Bible 
itself states on the last leaf that the printing of 
it was finished the 4th of October, 1535. The 
year 1534 began on the 25th day of March. 
Therefore, if Coverdale, when he was “‘ instantly 
required,” presented himself immediately, he 
had just one year, six months, and nine days 
to see the Bible through the press. But did he 
use the whole of 1534? That short time wa 
manifestly not enough for the translation as well 
as the necessary revision, reading, and proo- 
reading. Besides, he distinctly states that he 
took up the work already begun by other, 
‘‘which were not only of rype knowledge, but 
wold also with al theyr hartes haue perfourmed 
that they beganne eyf they had not had impede- 
ment.” Therefore the labour was not wholly 
by Coverdale, as he only finished what others 
had begun, Under the weight of these facts, 
and finding no evidence whatever that he had 
translated a line himself before 1534, I came to 
the conclusion that he clearly was not the 
original translator ; and then, on the strength 
of the statements of Ruytinck that Van Meteren 
was a great linguist, had been taught printing, 
and was zealously engaged in producing the 
English Bible, I ventured to throw out the 
probability that the translation was done prior 
to 1534 by Van Meteren himself. Up to this 
time my continued study of the subject rather 
increases than diminishes this probability. 
Henry Stevens, of Vermont. 








TREVISA AND BATMAN VPPON BARTHOLOME. 


THE very acute and almost always accurate 
Cotgrave, and Batman vppon (i.e., his additions 
to and his supposed translation of) Barthelme¥ 
Glantvyle, 1582, are two books most useful to 
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as 
the student of Shakspeare, the latter work 
iving him an almost encyclopedic insight both 
into the knowledge of that day and into those 
opinions that passed for knowledge. Hence I 
regret to find, not merely that ‘*St. Batman, 
rofessour in Divinitie,” was not the translator 
of the book, but that he was a copier of the 
translation made by John Trevisa in 1397, while, 
so far as I can judge, he would conceal his 
indebtedness. ys F 

A short time back I inquired in Notes and 
Queries as to the pluralizations of certain adjec- 
tives in Batman’s ‘‘ Prologue of the Translator,” 
and, rebuked for my ignorance by the learned 
Prof. W. W. Skeat, admitted it, but would have 
had it excused. There was, however, a second 
reason for my inquiry: I could not understand 
how it was that such pluralizations only occurred 
in this * Prologue,” and,so far as I have observed, 
in two other, as it were casual, examples in 
the first book, out of a volume of over 867 pages. 
The other day this question, so far as Batman 
is concerned, resolved itself. Looking into 
Trevisa, | found that Batman’s “ Prologue of the 
Translator” was Trevisa’s prologue, the whole 
folio page of two columns having been appro- 
priated bodily, only a word here and there 
having been altered so as to fit a later Eliza- 
bethan usage or style, or make a clause suit 
the Batmannian sense of harmony. Thus 
“ben” is altered to ‘‘be” or ‘‘are ’—‘‘ clere 
and crafty” to ‘‘cleere and subtill”; a couple 
of words are transposed to another part of the 
sentence, and the like; while *‘Endeth the 
Prologue ” becomes ‘‘ Finis Prologi.” 

Contrariwise, however, that we may not de- 
crease for the moment and without further proof 
Batman’s fame as the exponent of Bartholome, 
it may be mentioned that when, at the close of 
the work, bk. xix. c. 149, he takes a column from 
Trevisa, he heads it ‘‘ A Conclusion of this 
Worke by the First Translator.” Neither here, 
however, nor in his closing bibliographical para- 
graph, nor anywhere else, does he give his name. 
Once, indeed, I thought he had done so, for at 
the end of c. 16, bk. iii. is a sentence of five lines 
headed trEVISA. My belief only lasted, how- 
ever, until I had turned to Trevisa himself, for 
there I found the same sentence headed with the 
same capitals. 

This absence of Trevisa’s name as that of the 
former translator, the pilfered prologue, and 
Batman’s glossary of 145 obsolete words—for he 
was not a Spenser, but the interpreter in English 
of a medieval Latin treatise,—these things 
awakened my suspicions, and further examina- 
tion confirmed them. The short first book and— 
taking them, except occasionally, at random— 
sundry parts of other books were collated, 
and everywhere with the same result. Setting 
aside his ‘‘ Additions,” the Batman vppon 
Bartholome is Trevisa’s translation, here and 
there altered and modernized as above. Further 
details on these points are therefore unnecessary, 
though it may be noticed en passant that the 
Batman glossary - noted and Trevisian word 
*“nesh”’ is on one occasion at least changed in 
the Batman text into its modern synonyme 
“soft.” Also I would note that such chance 
bits as one finds in Bartholome, under ‘‘ Septua- 
gesima,” &c., which speak of Roman Catholic 
ritual, or refer to Roman Catholic authorities 
or doctrines, are, as one might expect, omitted. 
But these things excepted—and they are very 
small and rare— Batman's translation is Trevisa’s 
translation. 

The first book, ‘* On the Trinity,” shows more 
particularly Batman’s obligations to Trevisa, 
and how he has followed him rather than 
Bartholome. In this last-named writer the 
book occupies over eleven folio columns. In 
Trevisa and Batman it occupies but five ; that 
is, in theirs is hardly more than half as long. 
Nor is it that the subject has been condensed. 
Bartholome after a few words of invocation 
begins with a somewhat long quotation from 
Pope Innocent ILI. ‘Trevisa does not quote 





him, and gives only a very small part of his 
statements. Afterwards Bartholome quotes 
Damascenus, the blessed Dionysius, and others, 
but Trevisa refers to none of these. So Bartho- 
lome enters into some scholastic distinctions as 
to the names and appellatives of the Deity, and 
into the ten different names given him by the 
Jews, and into the names or attributes given 
to Christ and to the Holy Ghost in the Bible. 
Trevisa gives a somewhat different scholastic 
division, and treats much more shortly of these, 
and of the names anc appellatives of the Father 
and Holy Ghost; and instead of saying, like Bar- 
tholome, that the Deity was humanly spoken of 
as possessing the figure, properties, and attri- 
butes of a man, he speaks at length of Christ 
as God-man born of a Virgin, and as, except in 
being sinless, possessing all our attributes, as 
shown by examples given, and as to come a 
second time to judge the world. In fact, the 
treatise of Bartholome and that of Trevisa and 
Batman, though in some degree allied, are two 
separate treatises by different writers. 

Considering that Trevisa wrote in 1397, about 
thirty or forty years only after Bartholome, and 
that he has thus varied for the first and only 
time from his author's text, it seems reasonable 
to suppose that he was one who had become 
more or less imbued with the doctrines of Wic- 
lyffe, for the teachings of that reformer had so 
spread in England that the favourers of them 
appealed in 1395 to Parliament. Whether, 
however, my reader accepts this view or not, 
the facts are as I have stated, and I now add 
this final fact, that, as before stated, Batman 
follows Trevisa point by point and—with such 
exceptions as are of the kind before noticed— 
word for word, neither adding nor diminishing 
beyond the unnecessary addition of ‘‘ the Holy 
Church [or Congregation].” 

It is right to state that Batman never sets 
himself forward as the translator. Indeed, if his 
bibliographic paragraph at the end of his work be 
intentively read after collation of his work with 
Trevisa’s, it will be noticed that he carefully 
avoids setting forth any such pretension. First 
he speaks of ‘‘ Bartlemy,” then of the transla- 
tion of his work thirty-seven years afterwards, 
then of the printing of this translation in 1471 
and in 1535, adding, ‘‘ And last of all augmented 
and enlarged, as appeareth, by me Stephan 
Batman, professour in Divinitie, and printed,” 
&c. But I cannot acquit him of an endeavour 
to entrap his reader into the belief that he had 
made the present translation. His title-page 
has no mention of any previous translator; it 
speaks merely of Bartholome and of Batman 
*uppon” him. So his dedication speaks only of 
being made able through the grace of God ‘to 
renew and finish an olde auncient booke contain- 
ing the properties of sundrie things,” &c., that is, 
as the ordinary reader is forced to understand it, 
the book ‘De Proprietatibus Rerum.’ Nor does 
his epistle ‘‘ To the Reader ” lead one to suppose 
other than that he, Batman, had translated and 
ctherwise enlarged his author. Nor is there a 
word as to ** The Prologue of the Translator” to 
lead one to suppose that this was pilfered, or 
that the translator was any other than Batman, 
more especially as on f. 426 he gives ‘‘ A Con- 
clusion of this Worke by the First Translator,” 
words which also imply that he was the second 
translator. So far as is known to me, no 
one up to the present time has stated that 
Batman is but the modernizer of Trevisa and 
the adder to him. It may be to my discredit, 
but I had more than once read his final biblio- 
graphic paragraph, and yet, swayed by his title 
and by the rest of his preliminary matter as 
given above, had never read it as telling me 
that Batman was Trevisa augmented and en- 
larged until my suspicions were aroused by find- 
ing that the ‘* Prologues” were identical. 

Br. Nicuotsoy, M.D. 











THE ORIENTAL INSTITUTE AT WOKING. 


Tue arrangements for opening this institute 
have been completed this week. The residen¢ 
superintendent has been installed; Moham- 
medan, Hindu, Jain, and Christian students 
from the East have taken up their abode at the 
institute, and further arrivals are expected from 
the Punjaub; ithe library is filling, and the 
museum 1s already full. This museum is likely 
to yield important results to antiquarian, eth- 
nographical, and literary research as the in- 
fluence of Greek art in Asia is more and more 
clearly established, as the races intervening 
between the respective British and Russian 
zones of influence in Central Asia are studied, 
and as the numerous manuscripts and inscriptions 
are deciphered. Indeed, the technical arrange- 
ments of the museum are also deserving of 
attention from an educational point of view. 
Hitherto the student, say, of the Greeco-Bud- 
dhistic sculptures, long and badly exhibited at 
South Kensington, would have to travel thence 
to the India Ottice for the literature bearing on 
the subject, and to the British Museum for the 
coins by which he might hope to identify a 
sculpture. At Woking every table of exhibits 
is furnished with a seat for the student, who has 
before him the objects of his inquiry, and the 
books or manuscripts bearing on it, including, 
of course, a descriptive catalogue, whilst kindred 
subjects are illustrated within his immediate 
reach. He is also stimulated not only to study, 
but also to discover. For instance, vast trays 
of coins are left purposely disarranged, but 
with photographs and catalogues by their side. 
Others, again, have actual models of classification 
before them for the guidance of the arranger, whilst 
some are entirely undescribed. Ancient and 
modern Eastern mythologies are also illustrated 
by carvings and pictures, and their influence on 
the art manufactures is shown till the practical 
stage is reached, at which, by turning up a 
volume of specimens, an English merchant may 
order direct from the native artisan an article 
of Punjaub workmanship, by simply transcribing 
the entry in the catalogue, which contains the 
necessary information as to price, &c. Of 
course this part of the museum is capable of 
indefinite expansion, and another hall will have 
to be built if other parts of the East are to be 
similarly represented. A village of art-industrial 
workmen, to be brought from India, is being 
designed, and ample space has been secured for 
them on the grounds belonging to the institute, 
where they can live unmolested in the exercise 
of their religious usages, and away from the 
temptations of London. We may then hope to 
gain a further insight into the literary basis of 
Indian industries. Reverting to the art objects, 
nothing is, perhaps, more likely to attraet 
the classical scholar than the group which, be- 
ginning with a Sappho by Silanion, proceeds from 
Cyprus through Asia Minor and Persia to India, 
where a Pallas Athene, with a peculiar helmet, 
only seen on one of the coins, seems to have 
been executed by the same master. When 
Alexander the Great, shortly before his death 
at Babylon, received an Indian deputation and 
congratulated himself on having recovered so 
many of the sculptures that Xerxes had taken 
from Greece and distributed all over Asia, he was 
believed to have left the germs of Greek art in the 
countries which he had conquered. Nothing can, 
e.g., be more curious than the Greeco-Persian 
Zeus whose eyes are blackened, or the Persian 
fire-worshipper who looks exactly like Jamsadji, 
the modern Parsi, as he may be seen joyfully 
stepping out of his shop after the conclusion of 
a guod stroke of business. The head of Hadrian, 
identitied by numerous coins, the Centaur, and 
other exhibits from Asia Minor are similarly 
compared with their Graco-Indian or other 
counterparts. Above all, as a study of Buddhism 
is the Oriental museum invaluable, for we have 
before us, for the first time, Buddha as he was. 
from a biographical standpoint, beginning with 
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his birth, his early life, his wedded bliss and 
princely career, followed by his great renuncia- 
tion of worldly joys and honours, his periods of 
struggle, and hissuccessfulteaching. The degene- 
racy of Buddhism is indicated by the tablets, 
pictures, and carvings from modern Tibet. In 
the Egyptian collection a strikingly well-pre- 
served mummy, a bronze vase, an inscription 
of Shishak, who took Jerusalem in the days of 
Rehoboam, and another on wood by Queen Ame- 
nophis, attract attention among more than 1,400 
objects that will repay study. Among the 
manuscripts, the Sanskrit medical treatises con- 
tain a mine of information which, as was pointed 
out in last week’s number of the Atheneum, 
it would be well for our medical men in India 
to explore with the guidance of their tradi- 
tional interpreters. The poems of the Em- 
peror Baber, alleged to be in his own hand- 
writing, may throw light on that versatile con- 
queror, who cultivated tulips whilst invading 
acountry. A whole Kashmiri literature stands 
disclosed in the numerous manuscripts (poems, 
histories, and grammars) written in either the 
Persian or the Charde character, of which an 
inscription is also shown. The inner life of 
Sikhism nd other Eastern “‘isms’’ is similarly 
represented, whilst there is a well-written ode 
of Hafiz on leather. 

In the meanwhile we must conclude by simply 
glancing at other operations at this institute. 
There are already six candidates for the next 
examinations of the Punjaub University (of 
which this institute appears to be a branch), one 
for honours in the Persian or Munshi Fazib 
examination, another for the Pandit test, a third 
for the Maulvi title, a fourth for the degree of 
Master of Oriental Learning, and the rest for 
the B.A. and M.A. degrees of that university. 
Some of our leading Orientalists have given the 
new institute their warmest support. It would 
be well if a separate building could be con- 
structed near the institute for “‘ selected ” candi- 
dates for the Indian Civil Service, for they 
would be able to see something of the best 
Eastern life and practise conversation with the 
natives, not to speak of the special facilities which 
would be afforded to them in the museum and in 
the library (lately enriched by a gift in books 
of the late Mr. Triibner, the eminent publisher, 
whose present representatives are carrying out 
his wishes and the traditions of the firm). The 
superintendent and staff are well-known Ori- 
ental scholars. The students already located in 
their rooms, which have been specially adapted 
to the preservation, if desired, of their caste 
and religious uses, are: a Jain, the first, we 
believe, who has visited Europe ; a Kashmiri 
Pandit ; a well-connected Kayastha from the 
North-West Provinces; a Persian gentleman 
from Teheran. The expected arrivals from the 
Punjaub are pioneered by a Punjaub Brahmin 
of high position, who arrives to-day by the 
British India Steam Navigation Company’s 
steamer; whilst, to complete the picture of 
diversity and tolerance, the son of a Christian 
native minister and professor (a well-known 
author) will take up his abode with the super- 
intendent on Monday next. 








Literary Gossip. 


Mr. Correr Morison is writing a book, 
which it is hoped may be published next 
winter, called ‘The Service of Man as dis- 
tinguished from the Service of God: an 
Essay towards the Religion of the Future.’ 
It represents the results of many years of 
thought. 


Tue first edition of General Gordon’s 
‘ Letters from the Crimea, the Danube, and 
Armenia,’ which we reviewed last week, is 
exhausted, and a second is in course of pre- 
paration. 





Ir is Col. Fergusson’s intention to pro- 
duce, through Mr. David Douglas, of Edin- 
burgh, a volume of the ‘ Letters and Journals 
of Mrs. Calderwood, of Polton’ (aunt of 
Henry Erskine and the Lord Chancellor), 
written from England and the Low Countries 
in 1756. In that year the shrewd and in- 
tensely Scotch lady with her husband went 
abroad to comfort her brother, Sir James 
Steuart, of Coltness, an exile for his Jacobite 
opinions. Her correspondence is a literary 
curiosity but little known, and will be sup- 
plemented by a few letters furnished from 
the family records at Arniston, and a bio- 
graphical sketch and notes. The volume is 
expected to be ready by the autumn. 

Tue death of Mr. Archibald Fraser, of 
Abertarff, is bringing memories of Jacobite 
times before the public. Only the other 
day the history of the Lovat family was to 
some extent before the Court of Session in 
connexion with the succession to the estate 
of Abertarff, which was bequeathed to the 
late Mr. Fraser by his grandfather, a son of 
the notorious Lord Lovat, with an ultimate 
entail “in favour of the person who shall 
be able to prove himself to be the chief of 
the clan Fraser by legitimate descent from 
Hugh, first Lord Lovat, and his heirs male.” 
At the beginning of next month the Aber- 
tarff collection of antiques, pictures, arms, 
&e., comprising many relics of the rebel 
lord and of the old family of Lovat, will be 
sold in Inverness by public auction. 

Tue Antiquary is giving a series of illus- 
trated articles on the birthplaces of cele- 
brated Englishmen—a subject we have 
frequently touched upon. Next month 
Kingston Russell in Dorsetshire, the birth- 
place of John Russell, the founder of the 
ducal house, will be dealt with, the illustra- 
tion being derived from an etching taken 
on the spot. To the same number Mr. H. B. 
Wheatley will contribute a paper on the 
meeting-place of the House of Lords, and 
Mr. J. Theodore Bent a MS. contemporary 
account of London in 1669. 

Tue Advocates’ Library at Edinburgh 
will be closed during the month of 
August. 


Tue fourth and last volume of Mr. W. de 
Gray Birch’s translation of the ‘Commen- 
taries of the Great Afonso Dalboquerque,’ 
from the Portuguese for the Hakluyt Society, 
is in the press, and will be ready at the end 
of the current month. 

Tue eighth and concluding part of the 
‘Oriental Series” of the Paleographical 
Society’s publications will be issued very 
soon. It contains, among other useful lite- 
rary matter, tables of the one hundred plates 
forming the body of the work, classified by 
languages and by dates. The plates given 
in this part are taken from the Piramesvara 
Tantra, A.D. 857-8, the oldest Sanskrit MS. 
in Europe, and one of the oldest extant any- 
where, in the University Library, Cam- 
bridge; the Ashtasihasrika Prajiiaipara-miti, 
a Sanskrit MS. circa a.p. 1020, also in the 
University Library; a ninth century Arabic 
MS. of the Book of Job, written in Kufic 
characters, in the British Museum; an 
Arabic medical MS., dated a.p. 960; and 
Karaitic MSS. of portions of the Old Testa- 
ment, Arabic and Hebrew- Arabic, tenth 
century and a.p. 1004-5. These last MSS., 


which are preserved in the British Museum, 








are very curious, as exhibiting a Hebtey 
text written in Arabic letters, but with 
Hebrew vowels. The British Museum algo 
enables the learned editor of this Series 
Prof. W. Wright, of Cambridge, to repro. 
duce a page of the Syriac Gospels of thy 
early date of a.p. 600. From the Vatican 
Library is derived a plate of the lives of the 
saints, from a Coptic MS. dated a.p. 91g 
It is a matter of regret that students of 
Oriental literature and lovers of Eastern 
paleography have not supported the work 
in sufficient numbers to warrant its cop. 
tinuation. 


Tue August number of the Antiquarian 
Magazine will contain an illustrated paper 
on Southwell Minster, and also an article 
by Mr. Ferguson, F.8.A., on ‘The Dignity 


of a Mayor; or, Municipal Insignia gf 
Office.’ 


Tue Clarendon Press will publish imme. 
diately books i. to xii. of the Iliad, edited 
by Mr. D. B. Monro, Provost of Oriel. The 
book comprises an introductory sketch of 
Homeric grammar, and a brief conspectus of 
the present state of the controversy regard. 
ing the date and composition of the Homeric 
poems. It is intended to form a companion 
volume to Mr. Merry’s school edition of the 
Odyssey. An edition of Sallust’s ‘ Catilj- 
narian Conspiracy’ and ‘Jugurthine War; 
by the Rev. W. W. Capes, Reader in Ancient 
History, is likewise on the eve of publica. 
tion by the same press. It contains a full 
historical introduction, giving references to 
the chief authorities to be consulted by the 
more advanced student; and special care 
has been taken in the notes to illustrate in 
some detail the influence of Sallust on the 
language and style of Tacitus, as well as his 
own probable obligations to Thucydides and 
others. 


In the course of the autumn a monument 
will be erected to the late Dr. Moffat, the 
African missionary, in his native village of 
Ormiston, near Tranent, in East Lothian. 
The execution of the memorial has been 
entrusted to Mr. D. W. Stevenson, A.R.8.A. 
The obelisk, which is to be of red granite 
and twenty feet in height, will be furnished 
with a bronze relief of the features of the 
eminent missionary. 


Mr. Wricut Wi1son is about to publish 
a work entitled ‘The Fourfold Domesday 
Book of Warwickshire,’ consisting of a fac- 
simile of the photo-zincographed edition of 
1862, together with the contracted text, the 
extended text, and a translation into English, 
placed side by side. 


Mr. Wit11Am Downtne intends to issue, 
at short intervals, a series of reprints of the 
rarer and more interesting of the various 
monographs published at, or relating to, 
Birmingham. They will be uniformly 
printed on Whatman’s hand-made paper, 
and bound in half-vellum. ‘The initial 
volume of the series will be a reprint, in 
the same size as the original, of the almost 
unique tract :— 


‘A Loyal Oration, giving a short Account 
of several Plots, some purely Popish, others 
mixt, &ce. Composed by James Parkinson, for- 
merly Fellow of Lincoln College in Oxford, now 
Chief Master of the Free School of Birmingham, 
in Warwickshire, and spoke by his Son, on the 
10th day of December, 1716, &c. To which is 
annexed, by way of Postscript, the author's 
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letter to the Rev. Mr. Higgs, Rector of St. 
Philip’s Church, in Birmingham, who upon 
hearing this loyal speech was so displeas’d and 
nettl'd with it, &c., that he could not forbear 
reviling the Author in his Sermon, &c. Bir- 
mingham : Printed and sold by Matthew Unwin; 
near St. Martin’s Church, 1717.” 

This will be followed by:— 

«Philotoxi Ardenze; The Woodmen of 
Arden ; a Latin Poem, by John Morfitt, Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law, with a translation in blank 
another in rhyme, attempted in the 


verse ; By Joseph Weston. 


manner of Dryden, ec. 
Birmingham, 1788.” 

We learn of the death by drowning, at 
Worsley, near Manchester, of Mr. Thomas 
Hayes, formerly a well-known bookseller in 
Manchester. He retired from the trade 
several years ago, having disposed of his 
valuable collection of books and the business 
to Messrs. H. Sotheran & Co. Mr. Hayes 
was sixty-seven years of age. 

SeveraL scholars in the United States 
have issued a circular proposing the forma- 
tion of an American Historical Society, and 
summoning for a date in September a con- 
ference of historical students favourable to 
the idea. 

Americans are naturally solicitous about 
preserving the houses and other relics 
associated with the memory of their great 
men. An outcry has been raised over the 
threatened destruction of the house in which 
Poe lived at Fordham during the most in- 
teresting period of his life. The odd thing 
is that the act of vandalism was contemplated 
by a recent purchaser of the estate, who is 
described as ‘‘a warm admirer” of Poe, 
and who had resolved to build “a fitting 
mansion’ on the site—for himself. 

Tue Indian Mirror draws attention to the 
fact that a well-known journal in Bengali, 
the Bharati, is edited by a lady, Srimati 
Swarna Kumari Devi, the daughter of De- 
bendra Nath Tagore. She is not, however, 
the only Bengali lady who has distinguished 
herself in the field of journalistic literature, 
as the late Bama Sundari Devi started a 
vernacular magazine and conducted it with 
ability for many years. 

Tue death at Strelna on the 10th inst. of 
M. Petrovich Soukonin is announced from 
St. Petersburg. M. Soukonin’s name is 
well known in Russian literature by his 
drama ‘A Russian Wedding’; a number of 
historical romances and essays on a variety 
of subjects, which in many instances ap- 
peared under the pseudonym of “‘Stardin”; 
and especially his articles on gold and silver 
currency, on bank-notes and banking opera- 
tions. M. Soukonin’s literary labours were 
the occupation of the leisure which could be 
spared from his employment in the naval 
and afterwards the civil service of his 
country, in which the main portion of his 
life was spent. 

A MUCH-NEEDED step in the right direction 
has been taken by the establishment in 
Caleutta of a zenana library. One of the 
stock arguments against the education of 
Indian women is that when educated there 
is difficulty in providing them with books 
fit for female reading. The library, it is 
said, has already been a great success. 











SCIENCE 


——>— 


The Nordenfelt Machine Guns. By Thorsten 

Nordenfelt. (Portsmouth, Griffin & Co.) 
Turs handsomely got-up volume contains a 
treatise describing in detail the Nordenfelt 
machine guns, and comparing the system 
on which they are constructed with the other 
rival systems which are now contending for 
superiority. 

Mr. Nordenfelt dismisses in a paragraph 
the early history of small-bore machine 
guns, which, however, is almost coeval with 
that of cannon. Firearms having many 
barrels, intended either to be fired together 
or in rapid succession, were introduced in 
the earliest days of artillery, when true 
mitrailleurs were used under the names of 
ribaudequins, orgues, orgels, and organ or 
tube guns, &c., in which several musket 
barrels were united ina single mass like the 
Gatling, or on a rigid framework like the 
modern Nordenfelt. 

As early as 1347, says Lieut.-Col. Owen, 
four breech-loading tubes of small calibre 
were used in Flanders, placed on a two- 
wheeled cart, with their muzzles protruding 
through a wooden screen; and again, the 
same author mentions a machine used in 
Italy in the fourteenth century, consisting 
of a carriage having 144 small bdombar- 
delles, ranged in rows of twelve, three of 
which rows could be fired at once. At the 
battle of Tongres also, in the year 1408, a 
number of ribaudequins were used; and 
the Duke of Burgundy’s army of 40,000 
men had 2,000 organ guns, besides cannon, 
according to Napoleon III. in his ‘ Etudes 
sur l’Avenir de |’Artillerie.’ Towards the 
end of the fifteenth century field pieces 
superseded the organ guns, which, however, 
were used as late as the seventeenth century ; 
for Ufano gives the drawing of a four-tubed 
gun in 1621; and in 1644, at the fight at 
Copredy Bridge, the Cavaliers captured 
two barricadoes of wood drawn upon wheels, 
on each of which were mounted seven small 
brass and leather guns charged with 
case. During the two centuries which en- 
sued multi-barrel guns were disregarded, 
and it was not until 1853 that a Mr. Goddard 
invented a rifle battery of thirty-six barrels ; 
and later on several descriptions of such 
compound weapons were brought forward 
by Sir J. Scott Lillie and other inventors. 

None of these modern inventions was ever 
actually used on service, and it was not until 
1862-3 that the modern type of rifle-calibre 
machine guns was practically applied in war- 
fare. The first of these was called a requa 
rifle battery. This engine consisted of twenty- 
five rifle barrels, each two feet long, arranged 
horizontally on an iron frame upon a field 
carriage ; it could fire at the rate of 175 
shots per minute, and was employed at the 
siege of Charleston. General Gilmore was 
satisfied with this weapon as well adapted 
for the defence of earthworks; but the 
early Gatlings, when exhibited to General 
McClellan before Richmond, were con- 
temptuously termed ‘“ coffee-grinders,” and 
never brought into action. Numerous im- 
provements and new systems had meanwhile 
been brought out by inventors, of whom we 
may mention Col. Martin in 1860, Palmer 
and Vandenburgh in 1862, Dupuis and Capt. 
Warlow in 1866. At length, in the year 





1869, the subject of many-barrelled rifle 
batteries attracted the notice of several 
governments, and the English War Office 
purchased mitrailleurs on the Gatling and 
Montigny principles, and appointed a special 
committee to experiment upon these weapons, 
their reports appearing in 1870-71. Mean 
time the Franco-German war had broken 
out in July, 1870, when the French employed 
their famous mitrailleuses in large numbers, 
having in their armament at the commence- 
ment of the war as many as 190 of these 
machine guns. The mitrailleuse was of 
what is known as the Montigny type, and 
consisted of from twenty-five to thirty-seven 
rifled barrels, fixed in several layers, one 
above the other, the whole surrounded with 
a bronze casing; its average rapidity of 
fire was about 150 to 250 shots per minute. 

In Prussia likewise both Montigny 
and Gatling guns had been tried in 1869, 
but had not been approved of; whilst 
the American Government adopted the 
Gatling into the United States service. 
During the war in 1870 a battery of four 
‘‘ revolver-cannon ’’ was formed under Count 
Thiirheim, and attached to the Bavarian 
corps of Von der Tann. This revolver- 
cannon of Feldl consisted of four parallel 
barrels rifled on the Werder system, throw- 
ing 400 bullets in a minute. In his report 
after the campaign Count Thiirheim con- 
sidered that the fire of individual riflemen 
would be much more effective in war than 
the machine, and the experiment was re- 
garded as a failure. Consequently these 
reyolver-cannon were discontinued in the 
Bavarian armament. Russia as early as 
1873 had as many as 300 Gatling guns; 
but since that date has adopted the Nobel 
machine gun, a species of Gatling with 
alterations designed by General Gorloff. 
Austria adopted the Christophe and Mon- 
tigny systems; whilst later Turkey intro- 
duced machine guns on the Gatling prin- 
ciple. In Sweden a system of ‘volley- 
firing”? guns was invented by the late Mr. 
Palmcrantz, and improved and perfected by 
Mr. Thorsten Nordenfelt, who omits to give 
the date, however, when the Palmcrantz 
10-barrelled rifle and 4-barrelled 1-inch 
calibre gun were first tried. Lieut.-Col. 
Owen mentions Messrs. Winborg and 
Palmcrantz as the joint inventors of the last- 
named weapons; but the latter name only 
occurs in Mr. Nordenfelt’s volume. 

About the same time that the European 
governments were introducing the various 
descriptions of machine guns, the Emperor 
of Russia had summoned a convention which 
was to decide in the interests of humanity 
the delicate question of drawing the line 
between explosive bullets and lawful shell. 
It was on May Ist, 1869, that a circular was 
issued by the English War Office condemn- 
ing Metford’s explosive bullets as obsolete, 
and it was not long before inventors were 
stimulated to design rapid-firing shell guns, 
which should eject projectiles of the smallest 
possible weight and dimensions within the 
limits assigned by the convention. 

The Hotchkiss invention is taken by Mr. 
Nordenfelt as representing the system first 
adapted to this rapid shell firing. The shell 
exhibited by Mr. Hotchkiss at the United 
Service Institution weighed just a pound, 
that is, said the inventor, “about 2 oz. 
over the weight allowed by the St. Peters- 
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burg Convention.”” Mr. Nordenfelt, again, 
in his treatise recommends his ‘“‘single- 
barrelled 1}-in. guns, which fire the smallest- 
sized shell allowed by the International Con- 
vention.”” No wonder some of the soldiers 
at El Teb and Tamasai complained that 
the spears of the Soudanese tribes were too 
long—over regulation, in fact. Could not 
an African convention be summoned by the 
Mahdi t» put a limit on the size of spear- 
heads? ; 

At the present time the systems of machine 
guns which have passed successfully the 
tests of numerous competitive government 
trials in Europe are the Hotchkiss, Gardner, 
and Nordenfelt. As before stated, the 
Hotchkiss system is constructed entirely for 
shell fire, the Gardner invention is more 
applicable to rifle - calibre fire, whilst Mr. 
Nordenfelt claims for his system its adapt- 
ability to both rifle-calibre and shell fire. 

Mr. Nordenfelt’s guns comprehend an ex- 
tensive variety, which he classifies accordingly 
into rifle-calibre guns, light and heavy, 
varying from one barrel up to ten or twelve 
barrels; next, 1l-in. calibre guns, which 
include the anti-torpedo gun, five and four 
barrelled, medium and heavy one- barrel 
gun, &c. After this we find enumerated 
the light shell guns of 1} in. and 1}in., and 
fortress guns. Lastly follow the heavy 
shell guns, which comprehend the mountain 
1-65 in. gun and others up to 2°45in. This 


last gun is the largest shell machine gun 
that can be made to fire rapidly with advan- 


e. : 

It would be out of place here to enter into 
the respective qualities of the rival systems. 
They each have their merits, and their 
inventors have had ample opportunities of 
testing their formidable tubes at home and 
abroad, afloat and on shore. “Mr. Norden- 
felt’s publication will certainly go a long 
way towards interesting the non-professional 
public in the performances of his ingeniously 
devised machines. 

This time Mist year Capt. Lord Charles 
Beresford pointed out that by the 31st of 
March, 1884, our navy would only be pos- 
sessed of 565 Nordenfelts, in addition to 
350 Gardners and 142 Gatlings, with not a 
single shell-firing gun included ; whilst the 
French had then between 600 and 700 
Hotchkiss guns throwing 1-lb. shells at the 
rate of fifteen to twenty a minute, and most 
of these guns were mounted in position in 
the French fleet before the English had any 
sort of machine gun whatever. The same 
authority declared that Sfax was taken and 
the forts silenced by the Hotchkiss 1-pounder 
shell guns in the French vessels, and he 
repudiates the report of Capt. Walford, 
R.A., as to the results ascertained at Alex- 
andria. As an expert sent out to examine 
the Egyptian works, Capt. Walford, R.A., 
deliberately reports :— 


“With regard to the Gatling guns (which 
fired during the action 7,100 rounds), it will be 
sufticient to say that after a most careful search 
in all the forts and batteries no sign whatever 
could be found of their effect. Of the shot of 
the Nordenfelt guns (which fired 16,233 rounds) 
five marks were found.” 


There is little doubt that machine guns 
are well adapted for boat work, and shell 
rapid- firing guns for anti- torpedo boat 
work; but when machine guns attempt to 
<ompete with the smallest pieces of ordnance 





which fire shrapnel and case they are (up to 
the present), so to say, out of it altogether. 








Poisons: their Effects and Detection. By 
Alexander Wynter Blyth. (Griffin & Co.)—Mr. 
Blyth, in preparing a new edition of his ‘ Prac- 
tical Chemistry,’ has introduced some sweeping 
changes. He has not only largely rewritten the 
work, but has altered its title and divided it into 
two volumes, each forming an independent 
manual. One of these volumes is devoted to 
the subject of food, the other to that of poisons. 
It is the latter to which we now call attention. 
The early pages of this manual are occupied by 
an introductory essay, in which the author 
sketches—much too briefly—the history of 
poisons among the ancients, and traces the 
modern growth of toxicology. Here we natur- 
ally find some account of the iniquitous 
Locusta, who is said to have prepared the 
poison by which Agrippina got rid of 
Claudius and Nero of Britannicus ; and of the 
equally infamous Toffana, whose acquetta di 
Napoli is reputed to have poisoned more 
than six hundred persons, including Popes 
Pius III. and Clement XIV. It is consoling to 
reflect that at the present day it is absolutely 
impossible for a Locusta or a Toffana to carry on 
her crimes undetected, thanks to the advance 
of toxicological science and to such works as 
Mr. Blyth’s. In this volume he describes, in 
much detail, the characteristics of all known 
mineral and organic poisons; explains their 
effects upon the organism ; points out the re- 
cognized antidotes ; and, above all, sets forth 
the means employed for their detection. There 
is also a chapter on the identification of blood- 
stains. Thanks to his position as medical officer 
of health for Marylebone and as a public analyst, 
Mr. Blyth has had much experience in medical 
jurisprudence, and has consequently been able 
to treat his subject from a practical point of 
view. The volume forms a thorough treatise on 
toxicology, and will probably remain for a long 
time a standard work of reference. 


Le Monde Physique. Par Amédée Guillemin. 
—Part IV. La Chaleur. (Paris, Hachette & Co.) 
—This is one of those sumptuous scientific 
works, of a semi-popular character, which find 
a large circle of readers among intelligent 
Frenchmen. It treats its subject much more 
profoundly than most popular works are in the 
habit of doing, and, in fact, contains an amount 
of information on the laws of heat sufficient for 
the wants of most students. Yet the profusion of 
the illustrations and the care bestowed upon the 
printing of the volume suggest that it may occa- 
sionally find its way into the drawing-room. 
Many of the illustrations remind us of old 
friends, such as are to be found in ‘ Deschanel’ ; 
but others are original and of considerable 
merit. Nearly all of them, in fact, are beau- 
tiful examples of wood engraving, and in one 
case the subject is enlivened by the introduction 
of colour. M. Guillemin has acted wisely in 
devoting a large section of the book to the in- 
dustrial applications of heat, including an ac- 
count of the various methods of heating build- 
ings and of the structure of steam and gas 
engines, There is also an interesting description 
of the source and distribution of heat in nature. 
For the rest, the volume contains all the matter 
ordinarily found in elementary works on heat. 
The book rather reminds us of Dr, Tyndall's 
‘Heat’; but, as already explained, it is a much 
more handsome volume. 

Facts around Us: Simple Readings in In- 
organic Science, with Eaperiments. By C. Lloyd 
Morgan, F.G.S. (Stanford.)—Some time ago 
Mr. Lloyd Morgan brought out a little work on 
‘ Water,’ in which he made that substance the 
text of some elementary teaching in chemistry 
and physics. In the present work he seems to 
have aimed at an extension of his previous 
scheme. Starting from such common bodies as 
air and water, and from such familiar pheno- 





—_ 
mena as those presented by heat and light, he 
gradually leads the student to the contemplation 
of some of the wider aspects of inorganic scienge, 
Mr. Morgan has had considerable experience jn 
teaching science—formerly in South Africa ang 
at present at Bristol—and he has a very cleg 
notion of the way in which the elements of 
science should be presented to beginners,  [t jg 
at once noteworthy and praiseworthy that he 
does not follow the course of most popula 
writers by evading difficult parts of his subject 
but boldly introduces his reader to the mysteries 
of science and talks freely of such things as atoms 
and molecules. Mr. Morgan’s little work jg 
likely to be of much use in imparting to the 
young student a sound knowledge of the ele. 
ments of inorganic science. 


The Art of Soap-making. By Alexander Watt, 
(Crosby Lockwood & Co.)—It appears that no 
English work specially devoted to the art of 
soap-making has hitherto been written, although 
several treatises on this subject have been pub. 
lished in other countries. Mr. Watt has there. 
fore supplied an acknowledged want. The 
soap-maker’s craft is one of high antiquity, and 
certainly deserves to have a literature of its own, 
A soap-maker’s shop exists among the ruins of 
Pompeii; and more than two centuries and a 
half ago a patent was taken out in this country 
for ‘‘the misterie, arte, way, and means of 
makinge of hard soape, commonly called by the 
name of Venice or Castile soape,” and also for 
the ‘‘ makinge of softe soape.” Since that time 
a vast number of improvements have been 
patented, and the more important of these are 
noticed in the work before us. The author has 
had from early life a practical acquaintance with 
soap-making, and the well-known process of 
bleaching palm-oil by means of chromic acid was 
introduced by his father in 1836. In the present 
work Mr. Watt describes the chemical reactions 
which occur in the process of saponification, and 
having disposed of the theoretical part of his 
subject proceeds to describe the appurtenances 
of a soap factory. One of the most interesting 
features of the work is the chapter which deals 
with the recovery of glycerine from spent lyes. 
Vast quantities of glycerine formed during 
saponification have been allowed to run to waste, 
and it is only of late that attention has been 
directed to the avoidance of this loss. Mr. 
Watt's book is eminently technical, and, with 
its numerous recipes, will form a most useful 
work of reference in the factory. 


London Birds and London Insects. By T. Digby 
Pigott. (Harrison & Sons. )—The greater portion 
of this pleasant little volume has appeared in the 
pages of a magazine, and is now reprinted, with 
some additions and sundry quaint illustrations. 
It only consists of eighty-three pages, divided 
into two chapters, the former of them treating 
of birds and the latter of insects. An appendix 
gives a list of ‘‘ The Birds of London, Past and 
Present, Resident and Casual,” originally con- 
tributed to the Zoologist of July, 1879, by Dr. 
Edward Hamilton, and numbering in all nearly 
a hundred species. Comparatively few of the 
inhabitants of the West End are aware of the 
variety of bird life to be found in the neighbour- 
ing parks and on our ornamental waters, or even 
in our streets. In the present year the mud 
nests of the house-martin stud the cornices of 
some of the houses on the south side of Sussex 
Square, and we have the high authority of Shak- 
speare for believing that 

Where they breed the air is delicate. 
The wood pigeon still rears its young in Ken- 
sington Gardens and Hyde Park, although it 
preserves its shyness, and it may be long be- 
fore we shall see this beautiful—albeit destruc- 
tive—bird walking about among nurses and 
children, as it may be seen to do any day in the 
parks and gardens of Paris. But we repeat 
that few persons have any idea of the variety of 
animated nature at their very doors, and we 
cordially recommend the perusal of this small 
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colume to all lovers of nature, with the certainty 
that by £0 doing sources of enjoyment as yet 
undreamt of will be revealed to them. 

The Naturalist’s World and Scientific Record : 
with which ts incorporated ‘The Practical 
Vaturalist.’ (Sonnenschein & Co.)—We have 
before us the three earliest numbers of this new 
monthly publication, issued at the modest price 
of twopence each. The illustrations are sufti- 
ciently good ; the head and tail pieces are 


if not new; and if the present stan- | as. 
tasteful, | | to advocate the indiscriminate teaching of special 


dard is maintained as regards the letterpress it 
is certain that no subscriber will be able to com- 
plain of not having had an adequate return for 
his money. 

A List of the Diurnal Birds of Prey, with 
References and Annotations; also a Record of 
Specimens preserved in the Norwich Museum. By 
John Henry Gurney. (Van Voorst.)— The 
author of this work is, as every ornithologist 
and many of our other readers must be aware, the 
foremost authority upon birds of prey, and the 
founder of the unrivalled collection of that group 
in the Norwich Museum, which now contains 
9,985 specimens belonging to 385 species of this 
family alone. A fresh impetus was given to his 
studies by the publication in 1874 of the ‘ Cata- 
logue of the Accipitres in the British Museum,’ 
by Mr. R. Bowdler Sharpe ; and from 1875 to 
1882 inclusive the pages of the Ibis contained 
aseries of notes from the pen of Mr. Gurney, 
of the highest value to the scientific ornitholo- 
gist. It was the author’s original intention to 
supplement his notes by a tabular index for the 
convenience of future reference ; but it subse- 
quently occurred to him that it might be useful 
to combine with this index a list of the several 
species and sub-species of diurnal birds of prey, 
with references to some of the works in which 
they had been noticed—an enlargement and con- 
sequent increase of bulk necessitating publi- 
cation in a separate form. The material is now 
arranged in columns, the first containing the 
list of species and the references to Mr. Sharpe’s 
catalogue, the second alluding to the author’s 
notes in the Ibis, the third comprising mis- 
cellaneous references, whilst the fourth shows 
the number of specimens of each species pre- 
served in the Norwich Museum. The results 
of additional information obtained as to some 
species and the modification of the author’s 
views as regards others are given in foot-notes 
orin appendices. In its present form this work 
isa most important addition to ornithological 
hterature. 

Histological Notes for the Use of Medical Stu- 
dents. By W. H. Waters, M.A. (Manchester, 
Cornish.)—This small and neatly printed book 
isareprint with additions of the notes used by 
the author in conducting classes of practical 
histology, and is designed to aid students in 
preparing their own specimens for the micro- 
scope. It is evidently inspired by the admirable 
books by Profs. Huxley and Foster which started 
the new school of elementary biology some years 
ago, and shows an excellent knowledge of 
methods on the part of the writer. Neverthe- 
less, it cannot be compared with the works re- 
ferred to further than in aiming at teaching the 
facts of biology in a practical manner. The 
style and English especially are far from good, 
and we should advise the author to carefully 
restate some matters. For instance, the 
vacuoles of the yeast-cell are not well described 
a “areas of less dense protoplasm,” and the 
action of magenta on the cells of yeast should 
be more carefully described. These are minor 
points, however, in a book which contains much 
valuable matter condensed in a form peculiarly 
suited to the requirements of the medical student. 


Report of Observations of Injurious Insects, dc , 
during the Year 1883, dc. By E. A. Ormerod. 
(Simpkin, Marshall & Co.)—This, the seventh of 
4 series of similar annual reports, is a most 
valuable addition to our knowledge of what in- 
‘ects are at present engaged in, and is a simple, 


but none the less effective monument to the un- 
tiring industry of the author in collecting facts 
from many and widely different sources. The 
language is clear and simple, and fairly good 
illustrations accompany it, while the author's 
power of cautiously summing up the still insufli- 
cient facts is well evinced throughout. The 
section on birds is particularly interesting, and 
shows how very complicated become all questions 


| involving the relations between organisms of 








two or more kinds. We are not quite prepared 
branches of science in elementary schools, be- 
lieving that education would rather be benefited 
by the wider spread of scientific generalities of 
a sound order; but no unprejudiced reader can 


| fail to sympathize with the project for teaching 


the rudiments of a knowledge of farm crops and 
their pests in agricultural districts. The in- 
stance quoted by the author, however, only 
brings home once more the painful conviction 
that good teachers are rare, and that it cannot 
be argued that a subject can be efliciently or 
profitably taught in all agricultural districts 
because a clever and sympathetic teacher has 
succeeded in teaching it in one. Nevertheless, 
we heartily admire the aims and progress of the 
author with respect to the subject of insects in 
relation to man and his food, and wish her 
success, 








GEOGRAPHICAL, NOTES. 


Mr. JosepH Tomson, leader of the Geo- 
graphical Society’s expedition through the 
Masai country of East Africa, returned to Eng- 
land on the 20th inst. He is still suffering 
from illness contracted on the borders of Lake 
Naivash, and after spending three days in 
London proceeded to Dumfriesshire, to try what 
rest and his native air will do in restoring him 
to health. The route maps of his journey which 
he brings with him, and which we have had an 
opportunity of inspecting, show that his ex- 
pedition is one of the most important of recent 
times in its geographical results. He has de- 
fined a double range of mountains running for a 
long distance in this part of equatorial Africa, 
rising into peaks 14,000 feet high, with the 
loftier snow-clad peaks Kenia and Kilimanjaro 
on their flanks, and enclosing a meridional 
trough in which lie the lakes Naivash, Bahringo, 
and probably Tamburu, a much larger lake, of 
which the natives speak, further to the north. 
Lake Bahringo lies at some distance from Kavi- 
rondo, a populous country on the north-eastern 
shores of Victoria Nyanza. He has photographed 
the grand snowy peak of Mount Kenia, and also 
some of the extinct volcanoes in the central 
region. Mr. Thomson will make his first public 
appearance at the opening meeting of the Royal 
Geographical Society in November next, 

Never in the annals cf Arctic exploration— 
unless, indeed, in the cases of Sir Hugh Wil- 
loughby’s, Sir John Franklin’s, and Lieut. De 
Long's expeditions—has there been a more 
miserable ending to a fair beginning than in the 
tale which the survivors of the United States 
observers in Smith’s Sound have had to tell. 
On the 12th of August, 1881, twenty - five 
men landed in Discovery Cove, off Lady 
Franklin’s Bay, in lat. 81° 44’ N. On the 21st 
of June, 1884, seven of them were discovered 
alive on an island off Cape Sabine, where since 
the previous October the party had tried to live, 
but had been dying one by one of starvation 
and disease, unable to reach the Danish posts in 
North Greenland ; and of these seven one ex- 
pired soon after the rescue ships reached God- 
havn. With these cruel facts before us it is 
difticult to minimize the disasters of Lieut. 
Greely’s expedition, or even to plead that had 
events turned out as we had every reason to 
expect, the venture, instead of being one of the 
most terrible on record, might have proved suc- 
cessful beyond precedent. Still it must be re- 


| membered that up to August, 1883, when, in 





obedience to their instructions, the party left 
their quarters in Discovery Cove, they had 
prospered amazingly. Every man was alive 
and well; all the records of their two years’ 
work were safe; and though their resources 
were infinitely less than those of either Hall 
or Nares, their discoveries had been much 
more important, Had they remained at Fort 
Conger, as their wooden house was named, 
they would most probably have been rescued 
by Commander Schley’s squadron, though the 
failure of the two previous search expeditions 
in the Neptune, Proteus, and Yantic was due 
to the position they had taken up beyond an 
ice-barrier which is often permanent all summer. 
Provisions were plentiful, and there was no 
ground for supposing that after reaching 
Baird’s Inlet on their southern boat voyage 
they would not be able to make either Littleton 
Island, their rendezvous, or Upernivik, beyond 
the flues of Melville Bay. Even after being 
stopped at Cape Sabine their lot might have been 
better had they found the ample store of food 
which had been placed in the neighbourhood in 
view of the very event which happened. How- 
ever, it is now useless speculating on what 
might have been. We can only admire the 
heroism with which the castaways met their 
fearful fate and the diligence with which they 
pursued their appointed labours, and con- 
gratulate Lieut. Greely and his companions on 
the fortunate accident by which they were 
snatched from death. The extent of their dis- 
coveries we have still to learn. For the most 
part they will be meteorological and magnetical, 
and their value must to a great extent depend on 
their correlation with those of the other circum- 
polar parties. Their geographical explorations 
seem, however, to have been peculiarly interest- 
ing. Lieut. Lockwood, who is unhappily among 
the dead, by following Markham’s route, succeeded 
in reaching an island in lat. 83° 24’ N., or about 
three and a half miles beyond the furthest 
northerly point attained by that officer. The 
famous ‘‘ Palzocrystic Sea” was ascertained 
to be, as might have been expected, not 
“‘a sea of ancient ice,” but a mass of firmly 
pressed “ pack,’ which breaks up or remains 
close according to the vagaries of wind and 
waves. Grinnell Land was crossed, and deter- 
mined to be an island separated from Arthur 
Land on the south by Archer Fjord, the west- 
ward continuation of Lady Franklin Bay. 
Grinnell Land is, moreover, intersected by lofty 
mountains, is, like most Arctic highlands, ice- 
capped, and, what is rare in the North, contains 
a lake (Hazen) sixty miles long by ten in 
breadth. The opposite Greenland shore was 
not reached ; but in lat. 83° 35’ N , long. 38° 82’ 
W., Cape Robert Lincoln was seen, twelve 
degrees beyond Cape Beaumont. This, never- 
theless, in no way proves, or even renders pro- 
bable, that Greenland is connected with Franz 
Josef Land, as has been crudely suggested, but 
simply that, as indicated long ago, the ‘* Land 
of Desolation” trends away to the east in a 
series of broken islets or capes, and does not 
extend much higher than 83° or 84° N., or 
much further east than the longitude of Cape 
Bismarck. This generalization was arrived at 
(Arctic Papers of the R. G.8S., pp. 70-73) by a 
study of the remarkable distribution of the 
musk ox, the lemming, and the ermine on 
the two known coasts of Greenland, and every 
fact since ascertained has gone far to confirm this 
theory. A less important observation is that 
Hayes’s Sound extends for at least twenty miles 
further west than is shown on the charts. Alto- 
gether Lieut. Greely and his party carried out 
geographical explorations over an area contained 
within some forty degrees of longitude and three 
degrees of latitude, to a spot only 396 miles from 
the Pole, which, for the present, is the most 
northerly point reached by man. It may, of 
course, be doubted whether the lives of nineteen 
men and the excruciating sufferings of the six 
survivors are not too dear a price to pay for such 
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discoveries. This is, however, a piece of sym- 
pathetic casuistry with which the savant has 
nothing to do. Nor, it may be remarked, were 
the lives of any of the party lost whilst engaged 
in exploration. Indeed, to the activity of mind 
and body necessitated by these journeys the 
remarkable immunity from disease and mortality 
which for two years distinguished Lieut. Greely’s 
forlorn hope above ary of the costly expeditions 
which preceded him in the same region was 
doubtless due. 

An Italian Geographical Congress will meet 
at Turin from August 15th to 19th next. Geo- 
graphy in schools is likely to form a prominent 
subject for discussion. 

L’Esploratore publishes an account of the ex- 

loration of the Albert Nyanza, taken from the 
Tate Capt. Gessi’s journal. 

The Italian Parliament has voted 26,000). 
for making a port at Buya on Assab Bay and 
erecting a lighthouse on Fatmah Island. In 
France 31,2001. have been voted for carrying on 
the work of M. de Brazza on the Congo, and 
32,0801. are to be devoted to Obok, which it is 
intended to convert into a victualling and coaling 
station for the French navy, and which is, more- 
over, expected to become an important outlet 
for the produce of Shoa. 

Prof. Balint, of Buda-Pesth, the Mongol 
scholar and Tibetan traveller, has left Bosnia 
and proceeded to Beiroot. He is there engaged 
in natural history excursions in the Lebanon. 

The Russian papers publish letters from Col. 
Prejevalsky up to March 10th, at which time he 
had reached the temple of Cheybsen. The 
Russian explorer proposed at that time to visit 
the Koko-nor and Tsaidam, to trace the Yellow 
River or Ghuan-khe to its source, and to explore 
Northern Tibet as far as the Lob-nor. 

We have received the ‘ Katalog der Argentin- 
ischen Ausstellung der Geographischen Gesell- 
schaft in Bremen.’ It is a pattern of what a 
catalogue of the kind should be. It contains a 
description of the Argentine Confederation, by 
Herr A. Seelstrang, with an excellent map, the 
titles of 202 books dealing with the subjects, 
and full lists of exhibits, the native or local 
names of the objects exhibited being in each 
case supplemented by the scientific. 

In Dr. Chavanne’s ‘Carte de 1lAfrique 

uatoriale entre le Congo et l’Ogoouné,’ pub- 
lished by the Institut National de Géo- 
graphie at Brussels, we are for the first time 
presented with some of the results of the geo- 
graphical labours of the International Associa- 
tion on the Congo. The map contains much 
that is new. It shows very distinctly the 
stations of the Association, from the mouth of 
the Kuilu to the Congo, and up that river to the 
equator, as also the routes traversed in 1882-3 by 
Capt. Grant Elliott, Lieut. Harou, Messrs. Orban 
and Amelot, Lieut. Van de Velde, Lieut. Mikic, 
and Capt. Hanssens. Now that the spell of 
silence has been broken, we hope to see pub- 
lished some of the reports of these explorers. 
The mystery in which the Association shrouds 
its proceedings naturally leads to an adverse 
criticism of its aims and objects, and is more 
especially provoking to students of the geo- 
graphy of Africa. 

Some light is about to be thrown on the topo- 
graphy of that little-known group of islands the 
Andamans, a small party of the survey of India 
under Capt. Hobday having been told off to map 
as far as possible the chief features of the 
islands. The work will probably consist of a 
large-scale survey of the settlement of Port 
Blair and its vicinity, combined with a small- 
scale reconnaissance survey of the remainder of 
the islands. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES, 

In December last a deposit of seventy-five 
arrow-heads with transverse edges was found in 
a field between two groups of the caverns of 
Oyes (Marne), in a shallow pit excavated in the 
chalk, accompanied by two fragments of neo- 





lithic pottery and some rude flint implements. 
The Baron de Baye, who communicates the 
discovery to the Society of Anthropology of 
Paris, remarks that similar deposits have been 
found in Scandinavia, but no previous one in 
France, and that some time ago an arrow-head 
with transverse edge was found at a short dis- 
tance from this hoard in the vertebre of a 
badger. He suggests that these weapons formed 
the stock of a hunter. 

M. Chauvet has communicated to the same 
society an instance of car-burial, with partial 
incineration and numerous ornaments of bronze, 
in a tumulus at Gros-Guignon (Vienne). M. 
G. de Mortillet pointed out the analogy of this 
discovery to similar ones recently made in Jut- 
land. Remains of another instance of car. burial, 
accompanied with numerous objects of iron and 
bronze, have been found at Septaulx (Marne). 

A section will be devoted to the anthropology 
of France, Spain, Portugal, and their colonies in 
the International Geographical Exposition at 
Toulouse, to be opened on the 2nd of August. 

In the course of excavations in the caverns at 
Mentone another human skeleton has been dis- 
covered, but the cranium and femur alone have 
been preserved in the museum there. When 
found the skeleton was complete, laid upon the 
back, with three large flakes of flint, placed one 
on each shoulder and one on the vertex. 

In March last M. F. Gaillard explored four 
dolmens at Plouhinec. That of Griguen con- 
tained a large cinerary urn and a lance-head of 
bronze ; that of Kerouaren, an urn, a band or 
bracelet of gold, and other ornaments ; that of 
Beg-en-Havre consisted of two chambers—the 
first of which contained a skeleton, the skull of 
which had disappeared, and the second three 
skulls—and furnished several objects of flint ; 
that of Mané-Bras yielded flint arrow-heads, an 
urn, and fragments of ornamented pottery. 





ASTRONOMICAL NOTES, 

Dr. Knorre, of Berlin, whilst searching for 
small planet No. 233, discovered on the night 
of the Ist inst. another new planet, which will 
reckon as No. 238. This is the third small 
planet discovered by Dr. Knorre, the other two 
having been detected by him in the years 1876 
and 1880 respectively. 

We have received the number of the Memorie 
della Societa degli Spettroscopisti Italiani for May. 
It contains the results of some further spectro- 
scopic observations made at Rome by the editor, 
Prof. Tacchini, of the solar protuberances in the 
year 1883 ; and accounts of observations of the 
nucleus of the comet Pons-Brooks as seen at 
Nice, Bordeaux, Algiers, and Milan last 
January, accompanied by two drawings of the 
appearances presented by the comet’s head on 
the 13th and 19th of that month. 





EARLY DISCOVERIES IN AUSTRALASIA. 
51, Holland Road, Kensington, July 19, 1884. 

In these few lines I have no intention of 
troubling either your readers or myself with a 
repetition of the arguments I have already laid 
before them, but as Mr. Petherick has elected 
to bring a charge against me, not founded on 
fact, in connexion with the Hakluyt Society and 
the statements of Galvano, as published in one 
of their volumes, I think it due to the Society 
and myself to place the matter in its true light, 
and the more so as Mr. Petherick’s complaint 
is made in relation to a letter of mine to 
him which the reader has not seen. I shall, 
therefore, quote verbatim that portion of my 
letter which relates to Mr. Petherick’s complaint 
against me. Hesays: ‘‘ In Mr. Major’s private 
letter he upbraided me for referring to a book 
to which not one in a thousand had access...... 
But Mr. Major, as one of the founders of the 
Hakluyt Society, is rather to be blamed than I 
for the fact that the publications of that society 
are not more accessible.” He then quotes me 
as saying ‘‘members alone can obtain them.” 
Very true and very right. I did say so. What 





$= 
is not true or right is Mr. Petherick sayin 

I upbraided him for quoting one of them. “tj, 
not very likely that I should wish a series g 
works to which I have devoted so much of » 
life not to be referred to, but I maintain that 
the scarcer they are, the more need is there for 
accuracy in quoting them. The following ay 
the words of my letter :— 


“As the questions which we are now discussing 
are of serious historical importance, I trust you yilj 
excuse me if I speak to you with perfect plainnes 
You say, ‘ Galvano says that the survivors of Magel. 
lan’s expedition saw inhabited land one hundred 
leagues beyond Timor, and under the tropic of 
Capricorn more /and, inhabited. As they left Timo, 
9th-10th February, 1522, and discovered Amsterdam 
Island on the 18th March, and inhabited land diq 
lie in the course they took (Australia), I believe 
I am accurate in stating that they sighted 
a large part of the west coast of Australig 
in February and March, 1522. No other jp. 
habited Jand lay in their course. If they did not 
see it, then Galvano’s statement must be disproved’ 
It is not Galvano that has to be disproved, but you 
by Galvano. At page 147 of Bethune’s Galvano, to 
which _ refer the reader, the following is what he 
really does say: ‘Beyond this Island (Timor) one 
hundred leagues they discovered certaine Islands 
under the Tropic of Capricorn, and, further on, 
others. All are peopled thenceforward : nor dij 
they see Jand without inhabitants, except it might 
be some islet, up to the Cape of Good Hope.’ These 
are the very words, and what do they expose? As 
the basis of your assertion you adopt, and refer the 
reader to, this very book, which is not accessible to 
one in a thousand, even when a reader is inclined to 
take the trouble to follow upa reference. Mean. 
while you alter (as a comparison of the above 
quotations will show) the very word involving the 
whole question from Jslands to land. Far be it 
from me to suggest that you could be consciously 
guilty of unfairness. You are carried away by the 
temptation of a foregone and beloved conclusion, 
But the proceeding is not the less mislead 
ing for all that. What I object to is that you 
call it ‘being aceurate.’ The accurate reading 
of Galvano itself exposes the inaccuracy of your 
assumption ; for if the Victory, in its coure 
from Timor to the Cape of Good Hope, came 
sufficiently near to any land whatever to pr- 
nounce that it was inhabited, the voyagers would 
also be sufficiently near to see whether it was an 
island or a vast mainland like Australia. Now 
Galvano says not one word about the latter, but 
only speaks of islands: a silence which would be 
inconceivable were your assumption correct. At 
any rate, that silence in itself deprives you ofall 
basis for pd assumption, occurring as it does in the 
very work on which you rest your claim.” 

The direction of the voyage was from the 
north side of Timor to the Cape of Good Hope, 
and Amsterdam Island was taken in the route, 
Let the reader then take the words of Galvano 
and the map together, and judge for himself. 
I for one distinctly deny that the west coast of 
Australia “‘ lay in their course” or had anything 
to do with the question. As I said about the 
Telez chimera, either Australia had to do with 
it or it had not. If it had, it is only in Mr. 
Petherick’s fancy, which is not history ; if not, 
cadit questio. Meanwhile, I fail to see that the 
possession of any number of books on Australia, 
or a residence of any number of years in 
Australia, or the making any number of voyages 
to Australia, can form any excuse for publishing 
a series of confidently stated assumptions, u- 
warranted by the language of the ancient 
chroniclers and unsupported by the evidence of 
the faithful maps of to-day. : 

This is the last time I shall write on this 
subject. R. H. Mason 








Science Gossig. 


Amone the lights of science who are going t0 
the Montreal meeting of the British Association 
are: Mr. R. M. Barrington, Prof. H. C. Bastian, 
Mr. A. W. Bennet, Mr. C. S. Bate, Mr. W. T. 
Blanford, Prof. Bonney, Miss A. Buckland, 
Mr. W. L. Carpenter, Mr. Wm. Carruthers, 
Mr. G. E. Dobson, Prof. Haddon, Mr. E. de 
Hamel, Dr. G. Harley, Prof. Lawson, Lord 
Rayleigh, Prof. MacNab, Prof. MacKendrick, 
Prof. Moseley, Prof. Milnes Marshall, Sir E 
Ommanney, Sir E. Roscoe, Mr. H, Saunders, 
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Mr. P. L. Sclater, Mr. A. Sedgwick, Mr. H. 
Seebohm, and Mr. T. W. Sorby. 

Messrs. CassELt have in preparation a series 
of clinical manuals for practitioners and students 
of medicine. They will form monographs on 
special subjects. They will be written by lead- 
ing hospital physicians and surgeons, whose 
work on each special subject may be considered 
to be authoritative. Among the contributors 
are Mr. Jonathan Hutchinson, F.R.S., Dr. 
George H. Savage, Mr. Thomas_ Bryant, 
F.R.C.S., Mr. Frederick Treves, F.R.C.S.,, 
Mr. Henry Morris, M.B., Dr. W. H. Broadbent, 
Mr. H. T. Butlin, F.R.C.S., Mr. Edmund Owen, 
MB, Mr. Clement Lucas, B.S., Mr. Howard 
Marsh, F.R.C.S., Mr. T. Pickering Pick, 
F.R.CS., and Mr. C. B. Ball, M.Ch. 

Tue same publishers announce ‘The Year- 
Book of Treatment,’ a critical review for prac- 
titioners of medicine. The object of this book 
is to present to the practitioner not only a com- 
plete account of all the more important advances 
made in the treatment of disease, but to furnish 
also a review of the same by a competent 
authority. Each department of practice will 
be fully and concisely treated, and into the 
consideration of each subject will enter such 
allusions to recent pathological and clinical work 
as bear directly upon treatment. The medical 
literature of all countries will be placed under 
contribution, and the work will deal with all 
matters relating to treatment that have been 
published during the year ending September 30th, 
1884. ‘The Year- Book’ will be published 
annually in December. Among the contributors 
are Dr. Mitchell Bruce, Dr. Douglas Powell, Dr. 
De Watteville, Dr. Lauder Brunton, Dr. C. H. 
Ralfe, Dr. Dyce Duckworth, Dr. 8. Coupland, 
Dr. A. E. Sansom, Dr. F. A. Mahomed, Mr. T. 
Bryant, Mr. F. Treves, Mr. Warrington Haward, 
Dr. Semon, Xe. 

Mr. James B. Eaps, the American engineer, 
received on Wednesday, the 16th inst., from 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, as President of 
the Society of Arts, the Albert Medal of that 
society. Mr. Eads was suggested by the Council 
of the Institute of Civil Engineers as a fitting 
recipient of this medal. This is deserving atten- 
tion, as Mr. Eads is the first American who has 
received this honour. 


Mr. Gitcurist, of Earnock Colliery, at a 
meeting of the Mining Institute of Scotland at 
Hamilton on Thursday, the 10th inst, stated 
that Mr. John Watson, of Earnock, was willing 
to subscribe liberally in support of a movement 
to introduce the Fleuss life-saving apparatus into 
the district, which, it is believed, would be the 
means of rescuing many miners from death. At 
the next meeting the necessary steps will be 
taken for the appointment of a committee to 
carry out this object. 


Mr. Gorpon Wican has been engaged upon 
a translation of Hospitalier’s ‘ Formulaire Pra- 
tique de l’Electricien,’ to which he has made 
various additions and improvements rendering 
itsuitableto the requirements of English readers. 
The work will be issued next week by Messrs. 
Cassell, under the title of ‘The Electrician’s 
Pocket-Book.’ 

Mr. James B. Jorpay, the inventor of the 
glycerine barometer, has constructed a coloured 
vertical section of the principal groups of 
stratified rocks occurring in the British Islands, 
giving in bold type the names of the strata, with 
their approximate maximum thicknesses accord- 
ing to the latest authorities. This section will 
be published by Mr. Stanford, of Charing Cross. 

Tue first number of the new series of the Pro- 
ceedings of the Scottish Meteorological Society, 
henceforth to appear annually in March, will be 
sued shortly. The society is in a tolerably 
flourishing condition, having now 582 ordinary 
members. The sum subscribed to the Ben Nevis 
Observatory fund amounts to more than 5,0001., 


of which 3,663/. has been already expended. A 





commencement of the new buildings of the ob- 
servatory was made on Monday last. In con- 
nexion with another Scottish scientific associa- 
tion, the Royal Society of Edinburgh, we may 
mention that the Boulder Committee has now 
completed its work and laid the tenth and last 
report before the members of the society. 

Tue death is announced of the celebrated geo- 
logist Ferdinand v. Hochstetter. He was born 
at Esslingen in Wiirtemberg in 1829, and became 
connected with the Imperial Geologische Reichs- 
anstalt in 1853. In this capacity he surveyed a 
great part of the Béhmerwald, and in 1856 he 
began to lecture at the University of Vienna. 
In the autumn of that year he was appointed 
to the Novara, and on quitting that vessel he 
visited the gold-fields of Victoria. On his 
return to Europe in 1860 he was appointed 
Professor of Mineralogy and Geology in the 
Polytechnical Institute of Vienna. He distin- 
guished himself greatly as President of the 
Austrian Geological Society, and he also did 
much for prehistoric archeology. He latterly 
devoted himself to the arrangement of the new 
Hofmuseen, of which he was superintendent, 

MM. Mattarp anv Le Cuarewier publish in 
the Annales des Mines a memoir ‘ Sur les Tem- 
pératures de Combustion et les Chaleurs Spéci- 
tiques des Gaz aux Températures Elevées.’ This 
memoir is the third of a series, the first being on 
the ‘ Températures d’Inflammation des Mélanges 
Gazeux,’ and the second ‘ Sur la Vitesse de Pro- 
pagation de la Flame dans les Mélanges Gazeux.’ 
The whole presents the most extensive scientitic 
examination of the explosive atmosphere of coal- 
mines which has been given to the public. 

THE death is announced of two Swedish men 
of science. On the 16th inst. August Pasch, 
the geometrician, died at Stockholm, at the age 
of fifty-one. On the 17th inst. Dr. Lar Magnus 
Larsson, the botanist, died at Caristad, where 
he was lector in the high school, at the age of 
sixty-two. Dr. Larsson’s large volumes on the 
flora of Wermland, published in 1852 and 1859, 
are the best known of his numerous botanical 
publications. 








FINE ARTS 
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ROYAL SOCIETY ef PAINTERS itn WATER COLOURS — 
The HUNDRED AND FIRST EXHIBITION WILL CLOSE on 
SATURDAY, August 2ed.—5, Pall Mall East, from 10 till 6.—Admission, 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


1s.; Lilustrated Catalogue, 1s. 

GROSVENOR GALLERY.—SUMMER EX HIBITION.—The SUMMER 
EXHIBITION of the GROSVENOR GALLERY is NOW OPEN from 
9 to 7.—Admission, ls.; Season Tickets, 5s. 








‘THE VALE OF TEARS.’—DORE'S LAST GREAT PICTURE, com- 
pleted a few days before he died, NOW ON VIEW at the Doré Gallery. 
35, New Bond Street, with ‘Christ leaving the Pretorium,’ * Christ's 
Entry into Jerusalem,’ ‘The Dream of Pilate’s Wife,’ aad his other 
great Pictures. From Ten to Six Daily.—Admission, 1s. 








Wrews City Churches. By A. H. Mackmurdo. 
(Orpington, Allen.)—This is a book full of 
talk, chiefly tall, and some of it so tall as to 
be scarcely within reach of an ordinary intel- 
lect. The intention is good, being to plead for 
more respect for the City churches for the 
sake of their merit as works of architecture ; 
but whether it will effect much in that way may 
be doubted. The frontispiece is a sooty drawing, 
which, but for the appearance of the dome of 
St. Paul’s at the top, we should scarcely have 
guessed to be intended for a view up Ludgate 
Hill. It is entitled ‘Soul Strivings from 
Struggle into Calm,’ and that quotation will 
serve as well as another for a sample of the 
quality of the book. The title-page is a fear- 
some thing, and seems to be a study in the 
native jungle of the Snark, with a pair of 
Boojums appearing at the sides. 

Tue characteristic vitality of Transatlantic 
taste is illustrated by the appearance of the 
well-printed and amply illustrated United States 
Art-Directory and Year-Book (second year), 
which has been compiled by Mr. 8S. R. Koehler, 
and published by Messrs. Cassell & Co. It 
somewhat resembles the useful ‘ Year's Art’ of 





Messrs. Sampson Low & Co., and, with similar 
matter, combines a considerable number of cuts 
from pictures exhibited in the States, a certain 
proportion of which we have seen in the Salons 
and London. Not a few of these cuts, which, 
by the way, are of very unequal merit, offer 
clues to the solution of that often occurring 
question, ‘‘ What becomes of all the pictures?” 

Academy Sketches, including various Exhibitions, 
No. II, edited by H. Blackburn (Allen & Co.), 
contains a number of small transcripts of the 
designs of pictures exhibited in London during 
the season. Many of them are of smaller size 
than those in ‘Academy Notes’ which we re- 
viewed the other day. . On the whole these cuts 
are decidedly inferior to those of No. 1, pub- 
lished last year, of the same series. At the 
worst, however, they ought to be welcome as 
records. It is a pity that circumstances Mr. 
Blackburn cannot control forbid the collection 
before us being made completely representative 
of the exhibitions. 

National Academy Notes. Edited by C. M. 
Kurtz. (Cassell & Co.)—Some of the drawings 
in this book are much better than those in the 
‘Academy Notes’ circulating in this country ; 
more care has been taken with the reproductions, 
and the outlines are firmer and clearer. It is to 
be hoped, however, many of the cuts illustrating 
this catalogue of pictures exhibited in New York 
are gross libels on the paintings. Among the 
best is ‘Good Night,’ by Mr. W. Ward, which the 
genteel commentator on the pictures describes 
as showing how “an old negro nurse has brought 
a pretty child, robed for retiring, into the room.” 
The ugliness of some of the women models is, 
no doubt, nature’s compensation for the niceness 
of the art critics. A Mr. Huntington is cruelly 
wronged if his ‘Goldsmith’s Daughter,’ with a 
large uncorked bottle on her knees, is not a run- 
away daughter of Mrs. Gamp. Mr. C. N. Flagg 
is represented by a deplorable face of a young 
woman teaching her brother. See likewise the 
works of Messrs. Freer and Hicks. The book is 
wonderfully cheap at fifty cents, being excellently 
printed on good paper, copiously illustrated, and 
well sewn. 








WESTMINSTER HALL. 

Mr. J. L. Pearson's design for the treatment 
of the west part of Westminster Hall, as ex- 
hibited in his drawings now in the Library of 
the House of Commons, is nearly enough to 
drive to despair those who are hoping for a real 
living architecture. If the work had been 
given, as some others of nearly equal importance 
have been, to a man notoriously incapable, or if, 
like a post office or a police court, it had been 
undertaken by a department of Government on 
its own responsibility, one might have accepted 
the inevitable with a groan at the hopeless 
Philistinism of everybody concerned. But here 
the importance of the case and the need of 
special skill in its treatment have been fully ac- 
knowledged, a man of high repute has been 
called in, and there is plenty to show that he 
has not spared his time or trouble about it. 
Yet—and we grieve to write it—it would bea 
thousand times better that the side of the hall 
should be left in its present ruinous state than 
that this proposed “improvement” should take 
place. So long as nothing is done there is at 
least room for hope. 

That something ought to be done, however, 
may be freely admitted. The over-hasty demolition 
of the old Law Courts has left a great scar on the 
face of the first secular building of the empire, 
which cannot be allowed to remain unveiled. 
And such a need should be a valuable oppor- 
tunity for adding to the architectural and his- 
torical importance of the building and for 
reducing any faults which may now be there. 
It is difficult to consider patiently a- proposal 
which will have the exactly opposite effect, 
which will falsify what little of the old history 
remains in the walls, and will emphasize and 
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give permanance to architectural defects due 
originally to the nature of the site, but capable 
of being lessened, if not altogether taken away, 
by a proper treatment. 

The great Hall of Westminster was built by 
William Rufus to the north of the then existing 
royal palace, and, although it naturally became 
itself a centre round which subsidiary buildings 
accumulated, the state apartments continued all 
through the Middle Ages to be on the more 
ancient site to the south and east of the hall. 
Its north end, through which it was entered, 
faced on to a large court, which even in its 
altered state still bears the name of New Palace 
Yard, given by way of distinction from the yard 
of the old palace of Edward the Confessor on the 
south. The west side of the hall was the side 
of the kitchen and other offices and what we 
should now call back premises. That side was 
not intended to be seen. In the time of 
Richard II. the hall was as much altered in 
appearance as if it had been rebuilt, but it kept 
its old plan and uses. The great roof was then 
erected, and to support it certain buttresses 
were built at the sides and other works done for 
the strengthening of the walls. A range of 
buildings was erected between the buttresses on 
the west side, no doubt better than those which 
they must have replaced, but still they can have 
been only minor offices in the palace. As time 
went on other buildings were added to these, 
some of a better sort and some of a worse, and 
at the beginning of the present century the 
whole area was covered with a strange tangle of 
buildings of every date, from the eleventh cen- 
tury onwards. All this except the buttresses of 
the hall and certain foundations was cleared 
away about 1820 to make way for the new Law 
Courts which were thoughtlessly pulled down last 
winter. They who ordered that pulling down 
seem to have believed that it was all they 
had to do in order to expose a fine architectural 
front of the time of Richard II. And when they 
found out their mistake, and called in Mr. Pear- 
son, either they or he seem to have assumed that 
the only course open to them was to set up an 
imitation of the front which they believed to 
have existed. Now, there is not the least 
reason for supposing that any such front ever 
did exist ; and even if it could be proved that it 
did, and what every line of it was like, it does 
not follow that it would be right to reproduce it 
now. 

We will not repeat what we have said over and 
over again as to the absurdity of pretending that 
our modern work was done at this or that past 
period. But, taking only the architectural view, 
we contend that the conditions of work on this 
site now are as different as they can well be from 
what they could have been in the time of Richard 
lI. They who have been searching out the past 
history of the building seem quite to have over- 
looked that of the last fifty years. The great 
fire and the subsequent demolitions and the 
erection of the new palace have completely 
altered the case. Westminster Hall is no longer 
the largest amongst a group of separate build- 
ings, as were those which made up the old palace ; 
it is embedded in a vast building of uniform 
design, very much loftier and richer than itself. 
As Sir Charles Barry designed the building the 
hall would not have been seen at all from the 
street, and even as he left it, only the north end 
was visible. The exposure of the flank has two 
bad results. First, it makes the hall appear as 
a long, low mass in the middle of the land side 
of the palace, and out of all keeping with it. 
And, secondly, it calls attention strongly to the 
fact that, owing to the rise of the ground, the 
level of the hall is now many feet below that of 
the streets surrounding it, and the building 
appears to stand in a hole. If Sir Charles 
Barry’s design had been fully carried out this 
fault would not have appeared at all, and it only 
did so from the north-west so long as the old 
Law Courts stood. It now appears all along the 


land front except from part of New Palace Yard, 









and the proposed new work, instead of mending 
matters, will make them much worse. The 
ground is actually to be made lower than it is, 
and in the most prominent part of the front will 
be a range of low two-storied buildings, the 
upper windows of which will be about on a level 
with the eye of a passer-by in the street. And 
what are these buildings for? The lower story 
isa shed, some 250 feet long and twelve feet high, 
narrow and ill lighted, and intended as a standing 
place for the carriages of members. If it is so 
used it must soon become such a nuisance that 
its abolition will be demanded. The upper story 
is, we are told, for the storage of documents, a 
very convenient use on paper for rooms which 
people do not know what else to do with. Of 
the old work, the ‘‘restoration” of which is 
made the excuse for all this, nothing will re- 
main but the west wall of the hall, which will be 
divided by the floor, the lower part being left to 
the tender mercies of the horse boys, and the 
upper being inside the rooms above, where it 
can scarcely remain long exposed if any real use 
is found for the rooms. 

Surely it would be better, instead of attempt- 
ing a ‘‘restoration” with such a miserable 
result, to leave the side of the hall with 
only such repairs as are needed for its sta- 
bility, and to mask it by a range of buildings 
on the line of the old front of the Law Courts. 
These buildings should be in harmony with 
Barry’s part of the palace, but not be copied 
from it, so that the difference in time may be 
marked, and in them there may be provided 
a covered carriage way of suflicient height and 
width to be fit for use. Such a building would 
be a step towards a final and satisfactory result, 
though that cannot be fully attained until the 
buildings are carried all round New Palace Yard, 
as was proposed in the original plan. 

We commend this matter to the Members of 
Parliament who will shortly be asked to grant 
money towards the work. 





SALE. 


Messrs. Soruesy, WiLkinson & Honce sold 
on the 10th inst. and following days the cabinet 
of Greek coins formed by the late Mr. James 
Whittall, of Smyrna. The collection, which 
was extensive, included some rare and fine 
pieces, and the prices paid for them were very 
high. The more important were: Abdera, griffin 
to left, rev. incuse square with legend, 171. 
Byzantium, head of Ceres, rev. Neptune, 131. 5s. 
Sparadokos, King of the Odrysie, the king on 
horseback, rev. eagle killing a serpent within 
an incuse square, 411. Amphipolis, full-faced 
head of Apollo, rev. a flaming lamp, tripod, and 
legend, 301. Archelaus, diademed head to right, 
rev. horse with the rein trailing, 161. 16s. 
Alexander the Great, ‘‘ Distater,” head of Pallas 
to right, vev. Victory, 16l.16s. Alexander III., 
Didrachm with a plough in front of Zeus, 
131. 10s. Cnossus, head of Ariadne, rev. Jupiter 
seated to left, 13/. 15s. Phzstus, head of a 
female to left, rev. Apollo seated, 141. 5s. 
Pheestus, forepart of a bull advancing to a 
female, rev. Hermes seated to left with Petasus 
holding a wand, 34/. Phestus, bull walking to 
right, rev. Hercules slaying the hydra, 231. 10s. 
Presus, Hygeia seated, rev. fore half of antelope 
and spear-head to left, 141. 15s. Mithridates, 
diademed head of king to right, rev. legend and 
stag, 18/. 10s, Cyzicus, half-length draped figure 
holding a satyr, 14/.; Cyzicus, an ass standing on 
a tunny fish, 14/. 14s. ; Cyzicus, Triptolemus, 
holding two ears of wheat, standing in a biga, 
14!. 14s.; Cyzicus, female head, the hair con- 
fined by a close-fitting cap, 28/. 10s. ;-Cyzicus, 
head of Ceres, rev. a torch and two monograms, 
131. 13s. Troas Abydus, eagle standing to left, 
rev. incuse square quartered, 401. Cyme, double 
stater, horse prancing to left. underneath a 
flower, 251. Ephesus, head of Diana to right, 
vev.simulacre of Diana-Ephesia 291. 10s. Erythree, 
a flower, rev. zigzag lines and a deep indentation, 
151. 10s. Miletus, two lions’ heads full-faced, 





=== 
conjoined at the back, rev. four irregular in. 
dentations, 37/. Samos, full-faced head of lion 
below a fish, rev. incuse square divided, 24), 10s, 
Cnidus, head of Venus to right, rev. youp 
Hercules strangling the serpents, 30). Hidricus 
full-faced head of Apollo, rev. Jupiter walking 
to right, 17/. Uncertain, lion’s head to righ? 
mouth open, rev. incuse square, 19, Marium. 
winged female to right, rev. swan walking to 
left, 251. 10s, Seleucus I., head of Pallas t, 
right, rev. Victory with wreath to left, 351. 10. 
Seleucus II., diademed head of Seleucus ty 
right, rev. nude Apollo standing with bow and 
arrow, 421, 








Aine-Art Gossiy. 

We have already briefly mentioned the 
designs by Mr.Shields for the Rossetti memorial 
window in Birchington Church, overlooking the 
grave of the artist and poet. It was origin 
intended to use for one of the two lights 
a noble design by Rossetti, representing the 
Magdalen at the door of Simon the Pharisee, 
This is a masterpiece, and Mr. Shields adapted 
it to the window with success. It was, neverthe. 
less, and for some not wholly explicable reason,re. 
jected by the Vicar of Birchington. Mr. Shields, 
indefatigable in honouring his friend, agaiy 
began the task of design, and has been fortunate 
in adapting another work of Rossetti’s to replace 
the rejected one. He chose the admirable 
‘Passover,’ which Mr. Ruskin bought in ap 
unfinished state from Rossetti because he feared 
that if carried further it might not be sv fine, 
The drawing was No. 364 in the Academy last 
year, lent by the trustees of the Ruskin Drawing 
School, Oxford. The design is founded on 
Exodus xii. 4, where command is given that 
if a household be too little for the lamb, so 
that none be left till the morning, two house. 
holds shall join together. So Zacharias, Eliza. 
beth, and John the Baptist make the group, with 
the Virgin, Joseph, and James. Zacharias is 
sprinkling the lintel of the cottage door with the 
bunch of hyssop. The Saviour is a youth of 
about ten years old, holding a bowl with the 
blood in His right hand; His left hand is round 
the post of the doorway, and His gaze is fixed 
on the cross already marked with blood. The 
boy Baptist is loosening his sandals. According 
to the injunction, the Virgin plucks the bitter 
herbs. Further off Joseph carries the slain lamb 
on his shoulders, which Elizabeth is ready to help 
him to place before the fire for roasting as enjoined, 
A table is spread within the house, on which are 
set the unleavened bread and a skin - bottle 
with a wine cup. The companion light in the 
window is Mr. Shields’s own work, and its sub- 
ject is derived from Mark viii. 23, ‘‘ And He 
took the blind man by the hand and led himout 
of the town.” Christ is about to lay His hand 
on the blind man’s eyes as He leads him through 
the gate of Bethsaida. In the shadow of a 
arched street is a Pharisee with his young 
disciple, whom he warns against forsaking the 
teaching of the schools to follow the Saviour. 
Beyond, a camel is seen in a distant street, in 
reference to ‘‘ Ye blind guides which strain at 
a gnat and swallow a camel.” Doves fly forth 
through the distant gate over the pastures with- 
out ; a shepherd folds his flock under the evening 
moon, which shines on the Lake of Galilee dotted 
with fishing boats. 

THE pictures by Hogarth lately bought from 
the Leigh Court Collection for the National 
Gallery have been hung over ‘The Marriage’ 
la Mode.’ 

Messrs. AGNEw & Sons are about to have 
Murillo’s ‘Holy Family,’ which they bought 
at the Leigh Court sale for 3,150l., engraved 
in mezzotint. The picture will, we understand, 
become part of the private collection of Mr. 
William Agnew. 

Mr. Warrs’s colossal equestrian statue of 
‘Hugh Lupus,’ a gift from the Duke of West 
minster to the city of Chester, which we have 
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dresdy described, has been successfully cast in 
pronze. 

M. Juzes Duvavx, a French battle painter 
of note, a pupil of Charlet, is dead. Some of 
his pictures are in the Musée de Versailles. 


M. CaBANEL, member of the Institute, has 
been made a Commander of the Legion of 
Honour ; and M. Saint-Saéns, who is a member 
of the Institute, and MM. Robert-Fleury and 
B. Constans, have been made Officers. 


Tue inauguration of the monument to George 
Sand is appointed for the 10th prox., at La 
Chatre. 

Lovers of the forest of Fontainebleau will 
Jearn with dismay that immense fires have de- 
solated two magnificent portions of the woodland, 
the famous Gorge aux Loups and the Gorge de 
Franchard. 

Accorpinc to the Courrier de UV Art, the 
Direction des Beaux-Arts has sent to the Comédie 
Francaise two statues, the ‘ Moliére’ by Caudron 
and the ‘ Corneille’ by Falguitre. These figures 
have been placed in niches in the vestibule 
of the Rue St. Honoré, which formerly con- 
tained the ‘Rachel’ of M. Duret and the 
‘Mdlle. Mars’ of M. Thomas. The latter 
have been placed in the grand vestibule of the 
Rue Richelieu, on the right and left of David 
d’Angers’s ‘Talma.’ This arrangement unites in 
the same hall both statues of Rachel, M. Duret’s 
and that by Clésinger which was there already. 


Tue Moniteur des Arts says that “ Les Artistes 
Japonais” are now collecting in Tokio the mate- 
rials for a special exhibition in Paris. A society 
has been formed in Japan, under the presi- 
dency of a member of the imperial family, for 
the protection and revival of Japanese art. 
This society comprises a thousand members. 
One of its modes of action will be exhibitions, 
of which the Parisian gathering will be one. An 
exhibition of pictures is now open at Tokio. 


Tue Ottoman Porte has taken in hand the 
preservation of ancient monuments. They are 
not to be disturbed, to be used as building 
materials, or worked up as lime. A useful pro- 
vision forbids the erection of a lime kiln within 
some miles ofsuch remains, Many a sculptured 
or inscribed marble has gone into the kiln. 
Excavations are now put under regulation and 
the inspection of the museum authorities. The 
Porte has at length awakened to the value of the 
objects found for the museum in the Seraglio, 
and of the political capital to be got out of 
firmans for foreign governments. 








MUSIC 


a oe 


Calvary (Des Heiland’s Letzte Stunden): an 
Oratorio. Composed by Louis Spohr. 
Full Score. (Novello, Ewer & Co.) 

Ir is a rather curious fact that, in spite of 

the great reputation which Spohr has so 

long enjoyed, both in this country and in 

Germany, the full scores of two out of his 

three great oratorios should have remained 

in menuscript for nearly half a century after 
their composition. Messrs. Breitkopf & 

Hirtel, of Leipzig, published the full score 

of ‘The Fall of Babylon’ about forty years 

ago; but it has been reserved for the enter- 
prise of the great English firm of Messrs. 

Novello & Co. to perform the same office for 

‘The Last Judgment’ and ‘Calvary,’ the 

latter work having only just made its ap- 

pearance, while the former was issued two 
or three years ago. 
‘Calvary’ stands in the date of its pro- 





duction about midway between ‘The Last 


Judgment’ (1826) and ‘The Fall of Baby- 
lon’ (1842). The libretto was written by 





Rochlitz, and the work was first performed 
at Cassel in 1835. It is an interesting fact, 
which may, ev not be generally 
known, that Rochlitz in the first instance 
offered his libretto to Mendelssohn, who 
declined it, because he was at that time 
engaged on the composition of ‘St. Paul.’ 
‘Calvary’ was heard in England for the 
first time at the Norwich Festival of 1839. 
Since then it has only occasionally been 
performed, and to the very large majority 
of our musical public it is entirely unknown. 
The reason for this is doubtless to be sought 
not in any weakness of the music, but in the 
choice of its subject. A generation ago there 
were many very estimable people who ob- 
jected on conscientious grounds even to a 
performance of the ‘Messiah.’ It will be 
readily understood that similar objections 
would apply with even greater force to an 
oratorio dealing with the Crucifixion. For- 
tunately more liberal views now prevail. 
The performances at special services in our 
cathedrals and churches of Bach’s ‘ Passion 
Music’ have shown that there is no neces- 
sary irreverence, much less impiety, in 
music in which the part of Christ is (as 
with Bach) treated dramatically; and we 
believe that Spohr’s oratorio might now be 
revived without the risk of objection being 
raised to its libretto. 

There are probably few more equal writers 
than Spohr. The very highest level he never 
reaches, because grandeur of style was always 
beyond his grasp; but he stands among the 
very foremost in the second rank of com- 
posers. He had a great fund of melody, 
at times almost cloying in its sweetness; 
his harmony is always beautiful, though 
certain progressions, especially enharmonic 
changes, recur with a frequency which 
degenerates into a mannerism; and his in- 
strumentation, if containing few absolutely 
new effects, is always rich and sonorous, 
and frequently charming in its details. On 
the other hand, a certain want of breadth 
and of ‘‘ grip” where force and passion are 
required makes itself felt in most of his 
works. If we compare such numbers in the 
present oratorio as the choruses ‘‘ Shame, 
shame, shame! would they the deceiver 
save ?’’ and ‘‘ Upon us be his blood!” with 
Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Now this man ceaseth not ” 
and ‘Stone him to death!” in ‘St. Paul,’ 
the shortcomings of Spohr’s music will be 
felt at once. 

Yet, after making every deduction, the 
oratorio remains a work which deserves to 
be far better known than it is; for it con- 
tains much of Spohr’s most genial and cha- 
racteristic music. The orchestral introduc- 
tion is somewhat laboured, but the opening 
chorus of the Disciples, ‘‘Gentle night, 
O descend,” is full of charm and pathos. 
The beautiful soprano solo with semichorus, 
“Though all thy friends forsake thee,’ is 
the best-known number of the work, as it 
has been adapted as an anthem to the words 
‘‘As pants the hart for cooling streams,” 
and in this form is frequently to be heard 
in our churches. It is, however, far more 
effective in its original shape, with a chorus 
of female voices only. Another very fine 
number is the air of the repentant Peter, 
‘‘Tears of sorrow, shame, and anguish” 
(No. 9), with its effective employment of 
chromatic harmonies. The solo with chorus, 
“Father of our chosen nation,” is remark- 





able for the appropriately sombre character 
of its instrumentation; and the short quartet, 
“‘Thou, Lord, art our refuge,” which is 
almost entirely unaccompanied, is one of 
the most unmistakably Spohrish numbers 
in the whole oratorio; nobody hearing it 
can have the slightest doubt as to the 
author. We have already referred to the 
shortcomings of the two great choruses 
‘Shame, shame!” and “Upon us be his 
blood!” and pass on to notice the more 
striking numbers of the second part. Among 
these must be reckoned the solemn opening 
chorus, ‘‘O look not down,” the exquisite 
trio, ‘‘ Jesus, heavenly Master,” the beauti- 
ful and tranquil final chorus, ‘‘ Beloved 
Lord, thine eyes we close,” and (to our 
mind the gem of the entire work) the 
soprano air, ‘‘ When this scene of trouble 
closes.” Here Spohr is seen at his very 
best. The lovely and graceful melody is 
set off by a charming and very original 
accompaniment for four solo instruments— 
violin, violoncello, horn, and harp—a new 
and beautiful combination with many de- 
lightful effects of colouring. This number 
deserves to be heard in our concert-rooms 
apart from the work to which it belongs. 
One more movement remains to be noticed. 
In depicting the earthquake accompanying 
the Crucifixion, Spohr, as might have been 
anticipated, fails to rise to the height of his 
subject, the treatment being somewhat con- 
ventional; but the number is interesting to 
the musician from a point in its orchestra- 
tion. Here, for the first time so far as we 
know, six kettledrums are employed, there 
being two players, each with three drums 
tuned to different notes; and we find here 
a foreshadowing of some of the effects which 
Berlioz later introduced in the double roll 
on two drums in thirds and fifths. Bee- 
thoven had already used the two drums 
simultaneously in the slow movement of the 
‘Choral’ Symphony, but only for single notes; 
we must credit Spohr with the discovery of 
the effect to be obtained by the roll on two 
together by different players. 

To sum up—‘ Calvary’ is a work full of 
interest and Satay by no means unworthy 
of the composer of ‘The Last Judgment.’ 
It would be well worth reviving by some of 
our large musical societies. We have only 
to add that the score is beautifully engraved 
and printed in the very best German style, 
and will bea valuable addition to the library 
of any musician. 








Musical GCossiy. 


Mapame Héiine Crosmonp made her first 
appearance at the Royal Italian Opera in Verdi's 
‘ Aida’ on Thursday, July 17th. Since she left 
Her Majesty’s Theatre the English artist has 
gained experience and success in Italy, and as 
an actress she has greatly improved, though 
apparently not as a vocalist, unless her voice 
was temporarily out of order last week. Signor 
Marconi replaced Signor Nicolini as Radames, 
the change being on the whole for the better, 
though not to a considerable extent. On Mon- 
day ‘Don Giovanni’ was repeated with one 
change in the cast, Madame Biro de Marion 
appearing as Elvira in place of Mdlle. Laterner, 
the alteration in this instance being from 
bad to worse. Trombones, ophicleide, and 
bass drum were again used in the first finale. 
On Tuesday Signor Monti undertook the title 
réle in ‘ Mefistofele,’ and on the whole gave 
a more powerful rendering of the character 
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than any we have witnessed since Signor 
Nannetti created it at Her Majesty’s, though | 
once or twice his memory appeared to fail him. | 
‘Sigurd’ has been judiciously curtailed since | 
the first performance, and the general effect of | 
the work has been proportionately improved. 
The excisions last Saturday included some of 
the weak, noisy music of the first act and most 
of the ridiculous pantomime scene in the second. 
The performance Jasted nearly an hour less than 
on the first night, and the beautiful music of 
the fourth act was of course better appreciated. 


We learn that Mr. Goring Thomas's ‘ Esme- 
ralda’ is being translated into the French 
language, and will be performed at Antwerp 
during the forthcoming season. It has already 
been heard in Germany, and is shortly to be 
produced in Italy. No other opera by an Eng- 
lish composer has gained equal success on the 
Continent. 


Tue pupils of the Royal Normal College for 
the Blind gave an excellent concert last Satur- | 


day at the Crystal Palace, after which the prizes | 
were distributed by Mr. Mundella. 
Mapame CuristinE Nitsson gave her annual 


evening concert at the Royal Albert Hall on 
Wednesday last. 


Two Frenchmen, the brothers Forré, have in- 
vented a new kind of harp, made entirely of 
wood. Instead of strings the inventors use 
strong strips of American fir. The sound is 
produced, as in the ordinary harp, by the con- 
tact of the fingers ; but the player wears leather 
gloves covered with rosin. ‘The tone of the | 
instrument is said by Le Ménestrel, from which 
we have obtained these details, to be of remark- 
able purity. 

Mapame Hatévy, the widow of the composer 
of ‘ La Juive,’ died last week at Saint-Germain- 
en-Laye. She survived her husband by twenty- 
two years, and leaves two daughters, the younger 
of whom is the widow of Georges Bizet, the 
composer of ‘ Carmen.’ 


THE death is announced from Paris of the 
composer Coedts, who wrote several opéra- 
bouffes. 


M. ALFRED AUDRAN, a tenor singer, and 
brother of the composer Edmond Audran, has 
just died at Marseilles at the age of thirty-six. 


THE performances of ‘ Parsifal’ at Bayreuth 
this year appear likely to be successful, all the 
tickets being already sold for the first two. Frau 
Malten and Herr Gudehus took part in the first 
performance. 


Ir is announced by the committee of the 
Bayreuth Festival performances that Herr 
Pollini has abandoned his idea of giving ‘ Par- 
sifal’ in the concert-room. The work is so 
unsuited for concert purposes that we can only 
congratulate Herr Pollini on his decision. 


Tue new Philharmonic Society at Berlin will 
give next winter twenty grand concerts, of which 
ten will be conducted by Joachim, and five each 
by Wiillner and Klindworth. 








DRAMA 
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Folk-lore of Shakespeare. By the Rev. T. F. 
Thiselton Dyer. (Griffith & Farran.) 


Many books, pamphlets, and papers in 
magazines have been written which illus- 
trate with more or less of comprehensiveness 
the folk-lore of Shakspeare. As far as we 
remember this is the first time that the 
folk-lore of the great dramatist has been 
treated of as a whole. Mr. Dyer has 
grouped under headings such as “ Fairies,”’ 
‘¢ Birds,” ‘‘ Plants,” ‘‘ Death and Burial,’’ 
almost every passage which admits of com- 
ment, and has given illustrative passages 





from many books ancient and modern. A 
work of this kind might have been swollen 
to almost any conceivable extent. Mr. Dyer 
has been moderate in his demands on the 
patience of his readers. There are, indeed, 
some matters which we wish he had treated 
of with greater fulness. Under ‘‘ Man- 
drake,” for instance, there is some curious 
information, and as a matter of course the 
well-known passage in Genesis is referred 
tv; but we are not told that the late Mr. 
George Smith mentions the plant, though 
not by name, in his ‘ Assyrian Discoveries.’ 
It seems that the Pasha of Orfa told him 
the same wild tale as to the way in which 
the plant was dragged from the ground by 
a dog as was current throughout Europe 
during the Middle Ages. Under ‘ Ivy,” 
too, when treating of the bush hung before 
a tavern door, it might have been pointed 


| out with advantage that this token, in 
| default of other sign, was required to 


be hung out by those who sold drink. 


| There are several instances in proof of 
| this to be found 


in manorial ‘records. 
For example, in 1562 Thomas Yong, a 
tenant of the manor of Scotter, which was 
an estate that had vested from very 
early times in the abbots of Peterborough, 
was ordered, under penalty of 6s. 8d., either 
to at once give up the public house, ‘‘domum 
hospitii,” which he held or to hang out 
‘*signum aut unum le all wyspe ad hostium 
domus.’”’ The omissions are, however, on 
the whole trivial, and the amount of well- 
arranged knowledge is great; but this can- 
not atone for the unfortunate habit of quoting 
at second hand which Mr. Dyer indulges in 
so freely. In the first place, as almost all 
students have found to their cost, it is very 
unsafe, and in the second it entails great 
trouble on the reader who may be not un- 
reasonably anxious to examine the context. 
Examples of this practice occur so frequently 
that the excuse of accident cannot be pleaded. 
For a passage from Drayton we are sent to 
Nares’s ‘Glossary,’ and for another, from 
Weaver's ‘ Lusty Juventus,’ to the glossary 
compiled by Mr. Dyce. Even Herrick seems 
to be unknown in the original, for we are 
referred not to any edition of that merry 
parson’s poems, but to a passage as cited in 
the 1849 edition of Brand’s ‘ Popular Anti- 
quities.’ Is Mr. Dyer quite sure that Shak- 
speare was recording foik-lore, not stating a 
fact in natural history, when he implies that 
thunder has the effect of causing eels to come 
up out of the mud? He quotes ‘Pericles,’ 


Thunder shall not so awake the beds of eels, 


and gives us a parallel passage from 
Marston’s ‘Scourge of Villainie.’ We have 
no personal knowledge on the matter, but 
the constant affirmation of river fishermen 
that thunderstorms make eels ‘‘ run” should 
have some weight when we remember how 
sensitive many fish are to other atmospheric 
changes. 








Die Englischen Comoediantenzur Zeit Shakspeares 
in Oesterreich. Von Johannes Meissner. (Vienna, 
Konegen. )—Herr Meissner has made a valuable 
contribution to the history of an obscure develop- 
ment of the English stage. It was Tieck who first 
directed attention to the intimate relations which 
many companies of English actors maintained 
with Holland and Germany in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, and to Mr. Thoms be- 
longs the honour of having, more than forty 





=—- 
years ago, introduced the subject to English 
readers. In 1865 Mr. Albert Cohn devoted , 
voluine to its exposition ; and several German 
writers, among whom the names of Genée ang 
Mentzel deserve especial mention, have sineg 
continued his investigations. In the book bg, 
fore us the author has summarized the result, 
of former inquiries, and has added the fruit 
of many original researches. Herr Meisgne 
proves that not only in German towns of 
the west, but in cities as far eastward as Li 

Gratz, Prague, and Vienna, the supremacy of 
Elizabethan plays and players was, between 
1590 and 1620, fully acknowledged, and that no 
court festival of the Austrian princes was deemed 
complete without the services of an English 
company of actors. The plays in the répertoires 
of these travelling troops were free German 
translations of the most popular English comedies 
and tragedies, and invariably numbered among 
them Marlowe’s ‘ Faustus’ and ‘The Jew of 


Malta’ and Shakspeare’s ‘ Merchant of Venice? | 


The performers were especially famed for their 
displays of comic power. The clowns liberally 
interpolated in their own persons ribald com. 
ments on topics that had little to do with 
the dramas in hand, and thence it is clear that 
much of our countrymen’s foreign popularity was 
derived. It was undoubtedly performers of the 
rough stamp of William Kempe, whose dance 
from London to Norwich forms the most amusing 
episode in the whole history of dancing, that 
were the earliest English actors to seek the 
patronage of German audiences, and Kempe 
has been traced as early as 1586 to the courts of 
Saxony and Denmark and later to the court of 
the emperor. Droll clowns of Kempe’s type 
appear to have been the leaders of all the 
English companies in Germany and Austria, and 
to have assumed grotesque German names, like 
Hans von Stockfisch or Pickelhiiring, under 
which they were known both on and off the 
stage. John Spencer, at one time a member of 
the Admiral’s company in England, took the 
name of ‘*‘Hans von Stocktisch,” and con- 
ducted, as Herr Meissner now proves, a troop 
of players between 1604 and 1617 as far as 


Ratisbon and Prague, where the imperial 
court witnessed their performances. It was 


this company that the Elector Frederick of 
Brandenburg took for some time into his service. 
The warm interest that other princes of the 
empire, from the emperor downwards, evinced 
in the careers of the various English companies 
is vividly exemplified in a description of their 
visit to Gratz. given in a briskly written letter from 
the Archduchess Maria to her brother the Arch- 
duke Ferdinand, afterwards Ferdinand IL., which 
Herr Meissner has been the first to recover 
from the archives at Vienna. One of the most 
attractive features of Herr Meissner’s work has 
been his efforts to identify the English plays 
described without much precision in private 
letters and other documents, and in many points 
he has advanced far beyond the conclusions of 
Mr. Cohn. In 1604 a wandering troop of actors 
is shown to have supplicated the magistrates of 
Nordlingen for permission to perform ten plays 
in the town, and among these plays one bears 
the title of ‘ Romeo vnndt Julitha.’ Mr. Cohn 
could find no trace of ‘Romeo and Juliet’ in 
Germany before 1626, but his statement must 
now be amended. Among other plays in this 
list is one on the subject of Susannah, and 
another called ‘Thisbes vnndt Pyramo,’ of 
which the first may have been Thomas Garter’s 
‘Commody of the moste vertuous and godlye 
Susanna,’ printed in 1578, and the second is 
very probably a lost play with which Shakspeare 
was acquainted when he wrote ‘ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream.’ In 1607 Herr Meissner has 
proved the presence of a large English company 
of actors at Gratz, and has recovered the names 
of no less than eleven plays performed by them 
there. - That ‘The Jew of Malta’ and ‘ Doctor 
Faustus’ should be among them is not surpris- 
ing; but it is curious to find three plays to all 
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resembling in plot aye . a 

us,’ Massinger’s ‘Great Duke of Flo- 
mane end Heywood's ‘Edward IV” Much 
speculation as to the identity of other plays per- 
formed abroad, whose actual names are not ascer- 
tainable and to which the merest allusion is 
made in State papers and the like, must neces- 
sarily lead nowhere, but Herr Meissner has con- 
fined his work in this direction within very 
ractical limits. With so exhaustive a book in 
our hands it appears to us that further research 
is unlikely to produce results of any correspond- 
ing importance. The fact of the presence of the 
English comedians in every important town of 
Germany and Austria is now firmly established. 
The companies’ journeyings, as far as we have 
examined the subject, followed a very mono- 
tonous routine, and were rarely interrupted by 
any adventure of interest. Only antiquaries of 
aconfrmed dryasdust character can, therefore, 
be expected to pursue the matter beyond the 
point to which Herr Meissner has conducted his 


readers. 


appearance 








THE WEEK. 


TooLr’s.—Appearance of the Augustin Daly Company: 
‘Casting the Boomerang,’ a our-Act Comedy, adapted to 
American Scenes and Manners by Augustin Daly from a 
Piece by Franz von Schonthan. 

NuvELty (Morning Performance).—‘ Cupid’s Messenger,’ 
aPlayin One Act. By A. C. Calmour. 

Gone (Morning Performance).—‘ The Lost Cause,’ in Five 
Acts. By Malcolm E. Boyd. 


{uz performances at Toole’s Theatre of 
the American actors known as the Augustin 
Daly Company furnish an agreeable surprise. 
It has been gratuitously assumed that 
American acting is less delicate and artistic 
than English, and that such representations 
as have of late been given in the best London 
theatres are unknown in America. How far 
the Daly company is to be accepted as re- 
presentative we are, of course, unable to 
state. It is, however, certain that in the 
line of farcical comedy, which is that now 
essayed, England and France also have 
more to learn from companies like this than 
toteach them. The excellence of the acting 
of the Daly company is the more noteworthy 
as the piece in which it is exhibited is far 
from strong. But for one or two situations, 
indeed, and the cleverness of a portion of 
the characterization, ‘Casting the Boome- 
rang’ might be regarded as commonplace. 
One character in especial is, however, ex- 
cellent. It is that of a worthy cit, who, 
having in his salad days filled his love letters 
with extracts from the poets, which he has 
allowed to pass as his own, finds that his 
wife has collected these extracts, and, as 
a grateful surprise, published them with 
his name to them as original composi- 
tions. Very comic is the dismay of the man 
on whom vicarious laurels are thus unex- 
pectedly thrust. The wife, with a faith which 
isalmost pathetic in a husband who of the 
characteristics ordinarily assigned the poet 
has only vagabondage, is happily conceived, 
and her appeal to her spouse to put forth 
his poetic gifts and make a name among 
men, which he construes into permis- 
sion to visit scenes of dissipation on the 
pretext of studying life, is excellent. In 
addition to these characters there is a clever 
Situation, in which a girl, left by accident 
alone in the housé, summons her lover from 
wer the way, and, to prevent his proving 
{0 enterprising under the privileges thus 
accorded, holds an imaginary dialogue with 
her mother, whom she supposes to be resting 
within earshot. These things, which are 
the best spirit of farcical comedy, other- 





wise farce, save the play from ineptitude. 
The acting mean time, as has been said, is 
excellent. Down to the least significant 
characters the performance is praiseworthy. 
It has, moreover, those qualities of ease, 
truth to nature, and moderation which this 
class of work is apparently least calculated 
to cultivate. Compared with the representa- 
tions of such companies as the Criterion or 
the Variétés, it is less animated and ex- 
hilarating, but equal in ensemble and more 
studiously moderate and natural. A scene 
in which two or three of the actors 
appear in fancy costumes almost offends, 
so out of keeping is it with the apparent 
reality of the general proceedings. No 
want of special and individual talent is 
there in the members. Mr. James Lewis 
is an admirable comedian, and his perform- 
ance of an American bourgeois is artistic and 
excellent as it canbe. Dryness rather than 
unction is its chief characteristic. It is 
admirable in finish, and is the more meri- 
torious as no irreverent device of the low 
comedian is employed to produce an effect. 
Mrs. G. H. Gilbert is an unsurpassable old 
woman. Without screaming or the use of 
extravagance of any kind she conveys the 
idea of extreme conjugal pride and affection 
with a capacity to obtain her own way and 
a readiness to assert her powers which cynics 
have regarded as of all gifts the most essen- 
tially feminine. In style and in appearance 
Miss Ada Rehan, who plays the heroine, is 
too large for the stage on which she appears. 
She is clever, but on small boards her 
acting seems overpowering. As an Italian 
ballet master Mr. William Gilbert is very 
droll. He speaks broken English with 
comic effect, and, without being distinctly 
Italian, is at least a capital foreigner. Mr. 
Charles Leclercq also proves himself a clever 
comedian. Mr. John Drew, Mr. Otis Skinner, 
Mr. William Thompson, and Mr. Stapleton 
make up a company which, though not with- 
out some shortcomings, is fully equal to the 
work it undertakes. 

Two original works produced at morning 
performances rise above the level of the 
entertainments usually supplied under such 
conditions. ‘Cupid’s Messenger,’ by Mr. 
Alfred C. Calmour, has for its hero Sir 
Philip Sidney, and shows the manner in 
which, by the agency of his sister, Mary 
Herbert, a misunderstanding between him 
and Lady Constance Howard, to whom he 
is betrothed, is healed. Slight as is the 
idea, the treatment gives it a hold upon the 
public. The language, moreover, is happy 
and poetical, and the play is worthy of a 
place in a regular entertainment. Miss 
Kate Rorke was delightful as Mary Herbert, 
and Miss Milton as Lady Constance and Mr. 
Macklin as Sir Philip secured the whole an 
adequate interpretation. 

More conventional in treatment than the 
previous work, ‘The Lost Cause’ of a 
gentleman assuming the pseudonym of Mr. 
Malcolm E. Boyd is not less successful. A 
certain amount of resemblance to other 
works, the scene of which is laid ina similar 
epoch, is perhaps pardonable, and the 
dialogue, though unpretending, is good 
enough to compensate for want of novelty. 
The central figure is Claverhouse, and 
the play when first brought out at Tor- 
quay was called ‘Bonnie Dundee.’ The 


! fate of the gallant soldier is linked with 





the loves of two young people in whom the 
audience feels a certain interest, and his 
last action consists, after the receipt of 
his mortal wound, in slaying the villain 
by whom the happiness of the lovers 
is menaced. The acting was better in the 
female characters than the male. In the 
closing scenes Mr. Staunton as Claver- 
house was too loud in voice and too con- 
ventional in movement. Miss Lingard 
created a highly favourable impression as 
the heroine, Miss Lucy Buckstone was 
acceptable in a juvenile character, and 
Miss E. Rudd gave a picture of a Scotch 
ale-wife which was received with singular 
favour. 








THE ‘AULULARIA’ AT THE ORATORY SCHOOL, 
EDGBASTON, 

Tue venerable Cardinal Newman has for some 
years back encouraged the scenic production of 
Latin plays by his boys, and people privileged 
to hear them have always spoken highly of the 
taste and talent shown in these performances. 
This year the play selected was the ‘ Aulularia’ 
of Plautus—that is, the “‘ Aulularia pueris in 
scenam prodituris accommodata,” as the title- 
page of the acting copy tells us. Thus the 
Latin poet has had to submit not only to a good 
deal of excision, but even to the contamination 
he himself practised, for the Cardinal has intro- 
duced from the ‘ Stichus’ the parasite Gelasinus, 
and has even composed for him at the end 
of the play moral advices on the benefits of 
liberty and the wrongs of slavery. These 
graceful additions would perhaps shock many 
people, but are quite in keeping with the 
whole nature of the production. It was not, 
and did not profess to be, an attempt to recon- 
struct the Latin play as it stood. The archzo- 
logical details were by no means strictly observed. 
The scene is, indeed, painted to represent Athens, 
but we do not feel for one moment Athenis 
Atticis, as the poet once expressed it. The 
tibicine who appear and dance upon the stage 
are not the flute-girls of a Graeco-Roman feast, 
but those suitable to the Edgbaston Oratory. 
There is, in fact, that observance of spirit and 
disregard in letter which characterized the re- 
productions of the Renaissance, and very often 
made them easy and natural, while our archzeo- 
logical accuracies make these things less real by 
making them too realistic. 


Such being the general character of the per- 
formance, we will add a word upon the details, 
not by way of criticism, which would be inex- 
cusable, but by way of accentuating the features 
in the acting which took the audience—a very 
full house, including not only the parents and 
relations of the boys, but many men of taste and 
learning. It would have been difficult to find a 
more intelligent and discriminating house. The 
main part (Euclio) was taken by an actor who 
has already made his fame in playing female 
parts, and now, with remarkable versatility, 
played the angry, anxious, contemptible old 
miser. The power and resource of the actor 
were unmistakable, though at first he seemed 
likely to overact the senile restlessness of the cha- 
racter. Thesmall part of Staphyla, on the other 
hand, was played so well as to persuade us that 
here there was latent power to be developed by 
larger scope, nor was there any part of the piece 
more satisfactory. The parasite was very good, 
but quite too doleful at the opening; no one 
would let so whining a creature into his house 
by way of amusement. And yet as the play 
proceeded this actor showed uncommon ability, 
with a good voice and clear elocution. In- 
deed, all the boys spoke with great distinctness, 
pronouncing their Latin as what we may call 
Catholic Latin. The cooks were excellent, thus 
bringing up inferior parts quite to the level of 
the highest, and so were the slaves. The acting 
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copy seemed to us, with its sundry additions, 
a Fittle too long, occupying 2} hours with the 
briefest pauses, and without the rare talent of 
the players might have wearied a less interested 
audience. But this is only worth mentioning 
in case another troupe should attempt the Car- 
dinal’s version. We were pleased to see him, 
apparently in good health and spirits, sitting 
out the whole performance with the keenest 
enjoyment. 








Bramatic Gossiy, 


At Westwood House, Sydenham, the residence 
of Mr. Henry Littleton, an amateur performance 
was given last Thursday week of a five-act play, 
‘The Angel-King,’ written by Ross Neil. The 
drama is founded on the legend of the prince 
who in punishment for his pride and blasphemy 
one day woke up to find himself in face and 
figure changed into another man, while his 
proper shape was assumed by an angel. The 
play, as the readers of the Athencwm are aware, 
was published several years since, but had 
not previously been represented on any stage. 
Not only are its poetical merits of a high order, 
but the plot is so clearly set forth and the dra- 
matic interest so well sustained, that, unlike 
many pieces of its class, it bears well the test of 
the footlights. The representation, in which 
the whole of the parts were given by amateurs, 
was of remarkable excellence. The difficult 
part of King Robert was sustained by Mr. Her- 
bert James with a power which would have done 
no discredit to a professional actor, and the part 
of the Fool was played by Mr. Charles Fry with 
genuine appreciation of the character. Among 
the ladies, Miss Annie Woodzell as the Princess 
Blanche especially distinguished herself. The 
remaining characters, all of whom deserve praise, 
were in the hands of Messrs. Alfred and Augustus 
Littleton, F. H. Macey, W. Bell, Secker, Dr. 
Dulcken, Miss Kenny, and Miss Anderson. The 
piece was beautifully mounted, and the whole 
performance, thanks to the excellent stage- 
management of Mr. Alfred Littleton, went with 
a smoothness which deserves the highest praise. 
‘The Angel-King’ is hardly the work for a 
public stage, its beauties are of too delicate a 
character ; but to the large number of artists 
and connoisseurs who were present at West- 
wood House it evidently afforded unqualified 
enjoyment. 

A NOVEL experiment was made at Combe 
House on Tuesday afternoon. The forest scenes 
were then given in the open air. The effect ap- 
pears to have been fairly satisfactory. Mr. Vezin 
was the Jaques ; Mr. Elliott, Touchstone ; Miss 
Calhoun, Rosalind ; and Lady Archibald Camp- 
bell, Orlando. 


A New five-act play of domestic interest, by 
Mr. H. A. Jones, in which Mr. Thorn will re- 
appear, and for which Miss Graham and Mr. 
Mackintosh have been engaged, is promised at 
the Vaudeville Theatre. 








MISCELLANEA 


—_—_~o—- 


Tempest, IV. i. 2-4.—In the ‘Tempest,’ IV. 

i. 2-4, the editions generally read : 

Have given vou here a thread of mine oie te 

Or that for which I live ; 
exceptionally we meet the reading “ thrid ” for 
thread, in, however, the sense of ‘ thread,” 
‘*strand.” The reading ‘‘thread” owes its 
origin probably to thred of the 1668 edition, 
being normalized by Theobald, while ‘‘ thrid ” is 
of Tollett’s creation. The folios read “ third,” 
and that, in its natural sense of tertia pars, I 
maintain is the correct reading, and ought hence- 
forth to be restored in editions of Shakspeare. 
My reasons, in short, are these. Prospero had 
been married and had one only child, Miranda, 
cf, ‘ Tempest,’ I. ii, 56-58 :— 





Thy mother was a piece of virtue, and 
She said thou wast my daughter ; and thy father 
Was Duke of Milan ; thou his only heir, 
His life’s triunity had once upon a time, then, 
consisted of his now departed wife, his child, 
and himself. It is one-third of this life that he 
has now given to Ferdinand, who, following out 
this very train of thought, declares to his father 
that he has received of Prospero his ‘‘ second 
life” (‘ Temp.,’ V. i. 195) in Miranda. I may also 
adduce ‘Temp.,’ V. i. 310, 311 :— 
And thence retire me to my Milan, where 
Every third thought shall be my grave. 
Though this prove directly nothing, it seems to 
play within the range of the conception that 
Prospero, retiring alone to Milan, was left the 
last one-third of his own life for him to think 
about. In restoring the reading ‘‘ third” in 
its natural sense I see a beautiful Shakspearean 
idea; while surely ‘‘ thread,” or its equivalent 
‘* thrid,” occupies here a position of especial 
inappropriateness. Could any one imagine 
Shakspeare talking of ‘‘living for a thread of 
his own life”? However, I should be glad to 
see what more mature scholars have to say on 
this point. Errikr Macnusson. 

P.S.—Perhaps I may add that ‘‘deck’d,” 
‘Temp.,’ I. ii. 155,— 

When I have deck'd the sea with drops full salt,’"— 
means ‘‘ bedewed,” being of the same root as 
Eng. dial. dey, degg, dag, dagg; Swed. dagg ; Dan. 
dug(g); Icel. déyg ; the sea being looked upon 
as the (barren ?) tield on which the salt dew of 
Prospero’s tears continued to fall during his 
perilous voyage. 


Risi.—Grimm, in his ‘Deutsche Mythologie’ 
(Vierte Ausgabe), vol. ii. p. 972, has the fol- 
lowing in chap. xxxvi.,, ‘‘ Krankheiten” :—‘‘ Ein 
finnisches lied (Schréter, s. 48 ff.) lisst von 
Launawatar, Kalev. 25, 107 Louhiatar, einer 
alten frau, neun Knaben (wie jene neun holden) 
geboren werden: werwolf, schlange, risi (?), 
eidechse, nachtmar, gliedschmerz, gichtschmerz, 
milzstechen, bauchgrimmen, diese Krankheiten 
sind also geschwister verderblicher ungehauer ; 
in dem lied wird dann die letzte derselben 
hervorgehoben und beschworen.” Mr. Stally- 
brass, in his translation of Grimm’s work (‘ Teu- 
tonic Mythology,’ vol. iii. p. 1161, translates as 
follows: ‘‘A Finnic song makes an old woman, 
Launawatar (Schroter, p. 48 seq.) or Louhiatar 
(Kalev. 25, 107), become the mother of nine 
sons (like the nine “ holden” above): werewolf, 
snake, risi (?), lizard, nightmare, joint-ache, 
gout, spleen, gripes. These maladies, then, are 
brothers of baneful monsters; and in the song 
the last-named disorder is singled out for 
exorcism.” Mr. Stallybrass, it will be observed, 
makes no attempt to explain the “risi (?)” of 
Grimm, but gives the word and mark as in 
‘Deutsche Mythologie.’ I quoted the above 
passage from Grimm at p. 9 of my ‘ Folk-Medi- 
cine: a Chapter in the History of Culture,’ pub- 
lished by the Folk-lore Society in 1883, printing 
the German, as the translation had not appeared 
at the time when the MS. of ‘ Folk-Medicine’ 
left my hands. I have recently received from 
Hongkong a series of articles from the Hong- 
kong Daily Press on ‘ Folk-Medicine,’ and one 
criticism made by the reviewer has reference to 
this passage. He says (giving the quotation): 
‘* After this latter word [risi] the author puts a 
note of interrogation [the note of interrogation 
is, of course, Grimm’s]. May this not be a case 
in which a word with an obscure meaning or 
the name of a priest (rishi) is employed to give 
effect to the charm? Such a use of words has 
been amply illustrated in Lenormant’s work on 
the ancient magical formule of the Chaldees 
and Assyrians.” I shall be glad to be favoured 
with any information as to this puzzling word. 

Wiit1am GrorcGe Brack. 


To CoRRESPONDENTS.—A. L. M.—C. R. L.—F. A. W.— 
I. T.—R. D.—J. B.—T. F.—D. W.—W. F.—received, 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications, 
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NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK ON NEW ZEALAX) 
AND THE MAORIS. 


NOW READY, at all Libraries and Booksellers’, 4 
cloth extra, numerous Illustrations and Map, 


emy Syo, 


price ONE GUINEA, 


THE KING 


COUNTRY, 


EXPLORATIONS IN NEW 
ZEALAND. 


BY 
J. H. KERRY-NICHOLLS, 


Being a Narrative of 600 Miles of Travel through 
MAORILAND. 


“The whole interest of this most interesting 
of volumes lies in the dash and daring of the 
author, in the difficulties he surmounts, and jy 
the new and infinitely varied, but always fagj. 
nating, character of the scenery he traverses,” 


St. James's Gazette, 


DEDICATED TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THE MARQUs 
OF LORNE, K.T. G.CM G., &. 


Crown 8vo. 450 pages, cloth, price Six Shillings, 


ENGLAND and CANADA: a Sm. 


mer’s Journey between Old and New Westminster. With som 


Historical No'es 


By SANDFORD FLEMING, G.CM.G. LLD 


M.Inst.C E F.G.S., &c , late y Engineer-in-Chief of the Intercolonig) 


and Canadian Pacific Railways. 


Pacitic Ocean. 


SPECIAL ARTICLES IN 


With a Map, from Europe to the 


THE AUGUST 


NUMBER OF 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 


NOW READY, price ONE SHILLING. 
The BUILDING of the MUSCLE. By Julian Hawthorne.—ARTist 


STROLLS in HOLLAND. V, 


GATEWAY of BOSTON, 


By George H. 
SOME WORK of the ‘* ASSOCIATED ARTISTS.” 


Boughton, ARA~ 
lllustrated.—The 


Illustrated.—TRANSCRIPTS from NATURE 


INustrated by Alfred Parsons.—JUDITH SHAKESPEARE. By Wo 


Black.—SALT LAKE CITY. 
KERSUEL: a Story. 


lllustrated—The MANOR HOUSE od 
By Katherine S. Macquoid, &c. 


160 royal 8vo. pages, 64 Illustrations, 1s. 





LOWS STANDARD NOVELS. 


Small post Svo. cloth extra, price 6s. each (except where otherwix 
stated). 


By R. D. Blackmore. 


Lorna Doone. (Illustrated Edi- 


tion, 31s. 6d. and 35s.) 
Alice Lorraine 
Cradock Nowell. 
Clara Vaughan. 
Cripps the Carrier. 
Erema ; or, my Father's Sin. 
Mary Anerley. 
Christowell: a Dartmoor Tale. 


By William Black. 
Three Feathers. 
A Daughter of Heth. 
Kilmeny. 
an Silk Attire. 
Lady Silverdale’s Sweetheart. 
Sunrise. 


By Thomas Hardy. 
A Pair of Blue Eyes 
The Return of the Native. 
The Trumpet- Major. 
Far from the Madding Crowd. 
The Hand of Echelberta. 
A Laodicean. 
‘Two on a Tower. 


By Joseph Hatton. 


Three Kecruits. and the Girls 


they left behind them. 


By George Mac Donald. 
Mary Marston. 
Guild Court 
The Vicar’s Daughter. 
Adela Cathcart 


Stephen Archer and other Tales. 


Orts. 
Weighed and Wanting. 


By W. Clark Russell. 


A Sea Queen. 
Wreck of the ** Grosvenor "’ 


John Holdsworth (Chief Mate). 


A Sailor's Sweetheart. 
‘The “ Lady Maud.” 
Little Lov. 


By Victor Hugo, 
Ninety-three. 
History of a Crime: the Soy 
of the Coup a’ Etat. 
By Constantine Fenimore 
Woolson. 
Anne : a Novel. 
For the Major. Tilustrated, 
uniform with the above, 5s 
By Helen Mathers, 
Authoress of ‘ Comin’ thro’ the 
Rye,’ ‘ Cherry Ripe,’ &€. 
My Lady Greensleeves. 
By Mrs. Beecher Stowe. 
My Wife and I. 
Poganuc People, their Log 
and Lives. 
Old Town Folk. 
By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. 
A Golden Sorrow. 
Out of Court. 


By Lewis Wallace. 


Ben Hur: a Tale of the Christ. 


By Mrs. Macquoid. 
Elinor Dryden. 
jane. 


By Miss Coleridge. 
An English Squire. 
By the Rev. E. Gillis 
A a of the Dragonades. 
By Louisa M. Alcott. 
Work : a Story of Experience. 
By the Author of “One 
Only,’ ‘Constantia,’ &. 


A French Heiress in her ow 
Chireau. With 6 Ilwtr 
tions. 


London: 
Sampson Low, MARSTON, SEARLE & RIVINGTO 
Crown Buildings, 188, Fleet-street, E.C. 
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WIND VOmIrc EE §&. 


By PHILIP BOURKE MARSTON, 


AUTHOR OF ‘SONG-TIDE,’ ‘ALL IN ALL,’ &c. 


The rapid sale of Mr. Marston's new volume of Poems having exhausted the Edition, the 
Publisher has for some weeks had no copies for sale, Ten copies, however, have at last been 
procured from an unexpected source, and are now offered, at 10s. 6d. each, to those who desire 


to possess the volume, arly application ts recommended, as this small number will, it ts ex- 


pected, be speedily exhausted, 


«Emotion genuineand deep breathes from every line of this book......It is now so well known that Mr. Marston is blind 
that the indelicacy would lie not in alluding to the fact, but in ignoring it. His work, however, asks no indulgence on account 
of his physical intirmity. Even in pictorial power it can sustain comparison with any of the subjective school to which 
the poet belongs, while the isolation resulting from the loss of sight adds to its lyric imagination as distinguished from 
dramatic imagination... Asa writer of sonnets he is unequal, and yet capable of producing a perfect thing. Fluency and 
grace are difficult of achievement in the sonnet of octave and sestet, where so much work has to be done in so few :ines; 
but Mr. Marston has achieved fluency and grace even in such sonnets of his as are deficient in other qualities; while if 
some of them lack solidity and concision, there are many which could hardly be surpassed among the sonnets of our 
t' me.”—Athenaun, 


“ In his earlier books there were charming fancies about flowers, and in this they are no less charming, and expressed 
witha firmer hand. The section called ‘ New Garden Secrets’ is full of lovely things; the speculation of the unblown 
violets, the good-lumoured derision of the trees for the ephemeral blossoms that pant with hope and passion at their feet, 
and are silenced by one night of frost, the terrors of the over-wrought spirit of the rose, the garrulous chattering of the 
crocus, the wonder of all the flowers as to what becomes of the sun at night, all these are exquisite. In this age of 
sonneteers Mr. Marston is one of the best that we possess in England. The sonnet-form, in its most rigid Italian system, 
presents no difficulty to his fluid and rapid vein. Without imitation of any Italian poet, he is, perhaps, the writer who 
has used the sonnet in the most Italian fashion, much more so, for instance, than Rossetti. His sonnets give the reader 
the impression, as so many Italian ones do, of being part of a great autobiography in sonnets of which these only have 
been preserved.”—/all Mall Gazette. 

“We believe that no candid critic will be able to avoid the conclusion that the present book contains the weightiest 
and most delicate work which its author has yet produced If we would feel how excellent this work is, and how full 
of fine possibilities, we have only to read such melodious and lovely poems as ‘The Two Burdens,’ ‘At Hope’s Grave,’ 
‘Ungathered Love,’ ‘ At Parting,’ and * Three Songs.’ ””—<Academy, 

“So combines felicity and suggestiveness of idea with epigrammatic melody of form that one might fancy the 
writer to be a modern Suckling or Lovelace, with the added psychology that marks modern poetry Many such triumphs 
of expression will be found not only in the sonnets, but in the unique series called * Garden Poems,’”’—Aorning Post, 


“We are constantly struck and charmed by the quaint and original fancy of the conceits, and by the rich sense of 

colour which pervades the poems dealing with nature in her softer moods. The following lines are worthy of ee es 
raphic. 

“The most successful poems of this volume are purely subjective, lyrical cries, as the beautiful ‘Pure Souls,’ which 
stands at the beginning of the book, and many of the sonnets It is as a sonnet-writer that Mr. Marston is at his best. 
The eighty sonnets which complete his book are memorable, even in this age of multitudinous sonneteers; and of the 
best of them it is not too much to say that they are a permanent possession for English literature......lutensity and sincerity 
are the qualities which give its great charm to Mr. Marston’s book.”—Glasgow Herald, 


“ He associates deeper thought with as sweet ahd tender music as of old.”—Echo, 


“* Wind-Voices’ is more varied in kind than any recent volume we can recall, Ballads are here, full of strength and 
vigour—narrative poems, rich in beauty of description—lyrics as musical as any singer has given us. In some poems, as in 
‘He and She,’ we perceive a dramatic quality, of which the author has only too seldom chosen to make use. ‘Garden 
Secrets,’ those lovely poems in which the flowers have found their souls, make a special feature of the book; and, finally, 
there are some eighty sonnets or more which fully confirm that verdict which places Mr. Marston in the front rank of 
sonneteers......In his ‘Garden Secrets,’ perhaps more than in any other of his poems, Mr. Marston has wrought in an 
entirely new field. Several of these exquisite flower-pieces appeared in *‘ Song-Tide ’—and four new ones are contained in 
‘Wind Voices.’ In reading these poems one could almost fancy that, in some stage of evolution, the poet’s soul had dwelt 
ina flower, thrilled with the wind’s breath, glowed with the sun's kisses, shivered at the unkindly frost, and toreboded the 
mystery of a blossom’s death and resurrection. It remains to speak of the sonnets. Of them all, perhaps ouly one is a dis- 
tinctly poor sonnet, and that is ‘What Two Saw.’ Among the others we recognize only varying degrees of excellence ; but 
the best of them have few equals and fewer superiors in the whole range of contemporaneous poetry.”—Manhattan, 


“The judgment which Mr, Stedman, in his ‘ Victorian Poets,’ passed upon one of the earlier volumes of the younger 
Marston, nearly ten years ago, is exactly applicable to this new collection of the blind poet's verse. We find here the 
artistic perfection, the picturesqueness, the strong feeling and the pathetic yearning which our critic indicated as the cha- 
racteristics of Marston's song, as well as the self-restraint in which he surpasses most of the other poets of the Rossetti school. 
His language is singularly beautiful, precise, and suggestive. His verse is almost invariably melodious, without weakness 
ormonotony. His sense of literary proportion is exact. His sonnets especially show adistinct emotion anda sure and 
deft touch ; and his feeling for nature is surprisingly true. In a word, his poetry is the refined and diguified expression of 
aserious and often noble idea. Still more striking than the perfection of form is the personal element in his writings. It 
is impossible to resist the conviction that he sings what he has felt; and even when he plays for a while with fancy, as in 
thecharming little group of flower pieces called ‘ New Garden Secrets,’ the persistent selt-reflective habit is sure to assert 
itself."—New York Zribune, 


“Of all the poetic volumes which lie before us, that which has given us the most pleasure is the volume called ‘ Wind 
Voices.’......[t seems wonderful that one without sight can have written such graceful delineations of natural beauty, such 
striking representations of human loveliness. There are passages that powerfully analy ze some of the deepest emotions, as in 
‘The Temptress,’ and fine pieces of sheer imagination, such as ‘ Caught in the Nets,’ founded on the old tradition in Sir 
Richard Baker's chronicle of a merman, thus captured and compelled to live on shore. Most charming of all is a series of 
poems in which he seems to throw himself into the very souls of the flowers, and live with them in tancy through their 
brief existence.”—New York Evening Post. 

“ Sweetness and tenderness mingled with grace and felicity of expression and almost faultless rhythm.” 

New York World. 

“There is a noticeable sympathy with nature in Mr. Marston's verse, and a remarkable power of describing that of 
which his only vivid knowledge must come through his imagination The whole world is to Mr. Marston real and visible, 
because the divihe thought that runs through it and gives it its perennial beauty is in his own soul ; all the more clearly 
perceived, perhaps, because no confused vision of external phenomena floats over it. The spiritual secret of the universe— 
the ‘open secret ’ of which Carlyle talked so often—is revealed to the poet.”—Christian Union, 


“As we read the poems of Mr. Marston we forget that the poet’s eyes are closed, so real and so vivid is the presence 
of the outward world within his heart and upon his lips. In lines like these, 
The April twilight failing through the room, 
Aud all the pictures lapsing into gloom, 
the subtlest changes in light and shade are realized without the aid of sight ; and in the following stanza, as fresh and 
Sweet as Chaucer’s Prologue, what a rich and manifold impression is gained aud given through the other senses ! How 
Sensitive the soul must be, that in its darkened chamber can catch and portray so fairly and in such truth of colour the 
glory of the world without! The songs and dreams and dialogues of rose and violet aud crocus in *‘ New Garden Secrets’ 
reveal the same exquisite appreciation of nature, and breathe the same freshness and warm life. As rare, too, if not as 
remarkable, is Mr. Marston's power in sounding the depths of inward experience, and the strong vet sympathetic tones 
in which he gives voice to hope and fear and sorrow. With much of the gift of melody that charms us in Swinburne and 
Rossetti, Mr. Marston unites a touch of the compass and reality of Browning, and his verse, with a few exceptions in which 
morbid seutiment or over-strained passion have marred his work, deserves a place beside the foremost of our younger poets,” 
Boston Literary World, 
“Sonnets worthy of Dante.”—Boston Daily Advertiser, 


“His verse gains constantly in finish and fluency......For sweetness and delicacy of feeling he has few peers amon 
& A BET os . : y & : nee. 
contemporary singers. It is in his sonnets that we find him most perfectly satisfactory. ‘Outer Sadness’ is an exquisite 
bit of verse ; and throughout these poems are notable for their strong flavour aud verity.”—Loston Courier, 


“These ‘Wind Voices’ have many precious messages for those who will read them. The‘ New Garden Secrets’ are even 
better worth knowing than the old ones. The song of ‘The Garden’ has a pathos that is almost infinite. It may hardly 

tread without tears. ‘ Pure Souls,’ the first poem of the volume, is filled with a serene loveliness to which no words can 
do justice,”— Lia! (Chicago). 





London: ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster-row, 
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JMPORTANT NEW WORK ON MINING. 


BRITISH MINING. A Treatise on 


the History, Discovery, Practical Development, and Future Pro- 
spects of Metaliiferous Mines in the United Kingdom. By ROBERT? 
HUNT, F.R.S , Keeper of Mining Records; Editor of * Ure's Dic- 
tionary of Arts, Manufactures,and Mines,’ &c, Over 950 pp., with 
230 Li-ustrations, super-royal 8vo. 31. 3s. cloth. 

‘One of the most valuable works of reference of modern times. Mr. 
Hunt has had opportunities for such a task not enjoyed by any one else, 
and has evidently made the most of them,'’’—Engineering. 

* Indispenrable in the library of every one interested in the develop- 
ment of the minizg and metallurgical industries of this country.” 

theneum. 

“ The entire subject of practical mining—from the first search for the 
lode to the late-t stages of dressing the ore—is aealt with in a masterly 
manner,’ —Academy. 


A TREATISE on EARTHY and 
OTHER MINERALS and MINING. By D. C. DAVIES, F.G.S. 
Uniform with, and forming a Companion Volume to, the same 
Author's ‘ Metalliferous Minerals and Mining.’ Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

**An exceedingly useful manual of reference to all persons interested 
in the industries discussed.’’'— Chemical News. 


The BLOWPIPE in CHEMISTRY, 


MINERALOGY, and GEOLOGY. Containing all known Methods 
of Anhydrous Analysis, many Working Examples and Instructions 
for Making Apparatus. By Lieut.-Colonel W. A. ROSS, R.A. ¥.G.8. 
With 120 Iilustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

“The student who goes conscientiously through the course of ex- 
perimentation here laid down will gain a better insight into inorganic 
chemistry and mineralogy than if he had ‘got up’ any of the best text- 
buoks of the day, and passed any number of examinations in their 
contents.”’— Chemical News. 


The ART of SOAP-MAKING: a 


Practical Handbook. By ALEXANDER WATT, Author of ‘ Electro- 
Metallurgy Practically Treated,’ &c. Crown Svo. 9s. cloth. 
“ A thoroughly practical treatise.”’"—Nature 
* Essentially a text-book for practical men. Every stage of the pre- 
cess of the manufacture of the various kinds of soap is clearly described.” 
Textile Recorder 


STONE-WORKING MACHINERY, 


and the Kapid and Economical Conversion of Stone. With Hints on 
the Arrangement and Management of Stone-Works. By M, POWIS 
LALE, M Inst.M.E. A.-M.Inst.C.E., Author of ‘ Woodworking 
Machinery,’ ‘Saw Mills,’ &c. Crown sve. %s. cloth. 
* Should be in the hands of every mason or student of stone-work.'’ 
Colliery Guardian. 


The NAVAL ARCHITECT'S and 


SHIPBUILDER'S POCKET-BOOK of Formule, Rules and Tables, 
and Marine Engineer's and Surveyor’s Handy Book of Reference. 
By CLEMENT MACKROW, M.Ilast.N.A. Third Ediion, Revise... 
Feap. 8vo. 12s. 6d. leather. 
“Contains in a convenient form such rules and tables as every naval 
hi and shipbuilder must at some time or other require.” 
' Hunt's Yachting Magazine. 


A POCKET-BOOK of COAL and 


SPEED TABLES. For Engineers and Steam Users. By NELSON 
FOLEY, Author of * Boiler Construction.’ Pocket-Book size, 3s. 6d. 
cloth ; 4s. leather. (Nearly ready. 


The APPRAISER, AUCTIONEER, 


BROKER, HOUSE and ESTATE AGENT and VALUER’S POCKET 
ASSISTANT. For the Valuation for Purchase, Sale, or Renewal of 
Leases, Annuities, and Reversions, and of Property generally ; with 
Prices for Inventories, &c. By JOHN WHEELER. Fifth Edition, 
Revised and greatly extended, by C. NORKIS. Royal 32mo. 5s. cloth. 
“Cram full of valuable information of practical value, It is a trust- 
worthy and compendious guide to all sorts of valuation.” 
Insurance Agent. 








WEALE’S RUDIMENTARY 


SERIES. New Volumes, &c. 
BARN IMPLEMENTS and MACHINES. A Prac- 


tical Treatise on the Application of Power to the Operations of 
Agriculture, &c. By Prof. J. SCOTT. 123 Llustrations. 2s. 


FIELD IMPLEMENTS and MACHINES. A 
Practical Treatise on the various Implements now in Use, &c. 
By Prof. J. SCOTT. With 140 Illustrations. 

STEAM and MACHINERY MANAGEMENT. 
With Hints on Construction and Selection, By M. POWis 
BALE, M.Inst.M.E., &c. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 


BRICKWORK. A Practical Treatise, embodying 
the General and Higher Principles of Bricklaying, Cutting, ad 
Setting ; with the Application of Geometry to Koof Tiling. &c, 
hy F. WALKER. (Nearly ready. 


HOUSE - PAINTING, GRAINING, MARBLING, 
and SIGN-WRITING. By ELLIS A. DAVIDSON. With » 
Coloured Plates of Woods and Marbles and nearly 150 Wood 
Engravings. Fouth Edition. 5s. 


MATHEMATICAL TABLES, for Trigonometrical, 
Astronomical,and Nautical Calculations; to which is prefixed 
a Treatise on Logarithms. By MENKY LAW, M.lust.c E. 
‘Together with Tables for Navigation aud Nautical Astronomy, 
by Prof. J. R. YOUNG. Revised Edition. 4s. 


WEALE’S EDUCATIONAL 


SERIES. New Volumes, &c. 


A DICTIONARY of the PORTUGUESE LAN- 
GUAGE. In Two Parts. I. PORTUGUESE-ENGLISH. 13. 
ENGLISH-POKTUGUESB. Including a large number of Tech 
nical Terms wu in Mining, Engineering, &c , with the Preper 
Accents, and the Gender of every Noun. By ALFRED ELWEs. 
5s limp ; 6s. cloth boards; or bound together with Mr. ELW Es's 
PORTUGUESE GRAMMAR, 7s, cloth boards. 


GRAMMAR of the PORTUGUESE LAN- 
GUAGE, in a Simple and Practical Form. With a Course o 
Exercises. By ALFRED ELWES. Revised Edition, 1s. 6d. 





Crossy Lockwoop & Co. 
7 Stationers’ Hali-court, Ludgate-hill, E.C. 
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THE ATHENZUM 


N° 2961, Jury 26, 'g4 








Now ready, price 6d. ; by post, 7d. 
HURCH AUTHORITY.—PRIZE ESSAY, and 
Result of Competition. 
London: W. Ridgway, 169, Piccadilly, W. 








Second Edition, price 5s. 
LIGHT AILMENTS: their Nature and Treat- 
ment. By LIONEL 8S. BEALE, F.R.S. 
J. & A. Churchiil. 








Now ready, 2 vols. demy Syo. 24s. 


LAND MARCH from ENGLAND to CEYLON 
FORTY YEARS AGO, through Dalmatia, Montenegro, Turkey, 
Asia Minor, Syria. Palestine, Assyria, Persia, Afghanistan, Scinde. and 
Undia. Of which 7,000 miles on Horseback. Illustrated with 3 Maps 
and 60 Original Sketches. By EDWARD LEDWICH MITFORD, 
F.R.G.8., Ceylon Civil Service (Retired). 
London: W. H. Allen & Co. 13, Waterloo-place. 


THE HIBBERT LECTURES, 1334. 
ROFESSOR A BERT REVILLE’S  LEC- 


TURES on the ORIGIN and GROWTH of RELIGION as 
dllustrated Ke Native Religions of Mexico and Peru. Translated by 
the Rev. P.H. WICKSTEED, M.A. $8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Williams & Norgate, 14. Henrietta- street, Covent-garden; and 
20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 





Volume I. in royal 8yo. pp. 508, price 10s. half bound, 


HARTULARY of the ANCIENT BENEDIC- 

TINE ABBEY of RAMSEY, from the MS. in the Public Record 

Office. Edited by WILLIAM HENRY HART, Esq. F.S.A., and the 
Rev. PONSONBY ANNESLEY LYONS. 

This Chartulary of the Ancient Benedictine Monastery of Ramsey, 
Huntingdonshire, came to the Crown on the Dissolution of Monasteries, 
‘was afterwards preserved in the Stone Tower, Westminster Hall, and 
thence transferred to the Public Record Oftice. 

London: Longmans & Co. and Triibner & Co. Oxford: Parker & Co. 
Cambridge: Macmillan & Co. Edinburgh: A. & C. Black and Douglas 

& Foulis. Dublin: A. Thom. 





Now ready, Ninth Edition, 2s. 6d. post free, 


OUT and RHEUMATIC GOUT: a New Method 
of Cure, with Cases. By J. W. FOAKES, M.D. 
“ We now pass from the deleterious nature of mercury and colchicum 
to the new practice of Dr. Foakes. This really great discovery is ex- 
tremely simple.""—Morning Advertiser. 


“ The treatment of gout recommended is sound and rational.’’ 
edical Press and Circular, 
“ We think it a public duty to call attention to this book.’’ 
Christian World. 


London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 4, Stationers’ Hall-court. 


Every SATURDAY, 24 Pages, Price 4d., of all 
Booksellers, 


NOTES AND QUERIES: 


A Medium of Intercommunication for Literary 
Men, Artists, Antiquaries, Genealogists, &c. 
CONTAINING EVERY WEEK AMUSING ARTICLES 
ON SOME OF THE FOLLOWING SUBJECTS: 


ENGLISH, IRISH, and SCOTTISH 
HISTORY, 


Illustrated by Original Communications and 
Inedited Documents. 


BIOGRAPHY, 
Including unpublished Correspondence of 
eminent Men, and unrecorded Facts connected 
with them, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY, 
More especially of English Authors, with 
Notices of rare and unknown Editions of their 
Works, and Notes on Authorship of Anonymous 
Books, 


POPULAR ANTIQUITIES and FOLK- 
LORE, 


Preserving the fast-fading Relics of the old 
Mythologies, 


BALLADS and OLD POETRY, 


With Historical and Philological Illustrations, 


POPULAR and PROVERBIAL 
SAYINGS, 


Their Origin, Meaning, and Application, 


PHILOLOGY, 


Including Local Dialects, Archaisms, and Notes 
on our Old Poets, 


GENEALOGY and HERALDRY, 


Including Histories of Old Families, completion 
of Pedigrees, &c, 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES, QUERIES, 
and REPLIES, 


On points of ECCLESIASTICAL History, ToPo- 
GRAPHY, FINE ARTS, NATURAL History, MiIs- 
CELLANEOUS ANTIQUITIES, NUMISMATICS, 
PHOTOGRAPHY, &c. 


Published by Joun C. FRANctIs, 20, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C, 
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REMINGTON & CO., PUBLISHERS. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 
Now ready, 
HOLIDAY HAUNTS by CLIFFSIDE and RIVERSIDE, By Bernard 3 


BECKER, Author of ‘ Disturbed Ireland.’ Crown 8vo. cloth, with Engraved Frontispiece, 5s. 
moment, * Where shall I go?’ ’’—Daily News. 
Ry GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 


ECHOES of the YEAR EIGHTEEN HUNDRED and EIGHTY-THREE 


With Engraved Portrait of the Author in the Historic Fur Coat. Demy 8vo. 12s.6d. “ A sparkling record of social, literary, and dramatist 
events.’’— World. . aati: 
THIRD EDITION. 


BOUND TOGETHER. By Hugh Conway, Author of ‘Called Back.’ 2 vols, 12s 


“Clever, amusing, thrilling, packed full of interest.’’—Saturday Review. 


UP HILL and DOWN DALE: a Tale of Country Life. By E. L. Chamberlaip, 


3 vols. ‘‘A decidedly good and compact piece of work, distinguished by a sober but unswerving realism.’’—Atheneum. 


LETTERS from BOMBAY: a Series of Twenty-six Letters. By D. Aubrey, 


Cloth, 7s. 6d. ‘Chatty and descriptive.’’— Whitehall Review. 
Selden. Translated by 


“ An answer to the question frequent at this 


The LAST DAYS of HEINRICH HEINE, By Camille 


CLARE BRUNE. 3s. 6d. 
MARY ELWOOD: a Novel. By J. M. Barker. 2 vols. 
SHALL I SAY YES? a Story. By C. Somerset, 1 vol. 


REMINGTON & Co. Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, 


(Just out, 


(Just out, 





NEW WORK BY VERNON LEE. 


EUPHORION: Studies of. the Antique and the Medieval in the 


Renaissance. By VERNON LEE, Author of ‘ Ottilie,’ &c. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth extra, 21s. 


The Critics on the Essays in ‘ Euphorion.’ 


“** Mediwval Love,’ filling nearly one hundred pages. This is certainly a masterly performance, going over a wide field and shqwing at every 
stage abundant discrimination....This very able and searching review of a difficult subject could scarcely be surpassed from its own standpoint.” 
2) Pe 


t um, 

“A full, luminous, and delightful history of the varied fortunes of the Carling epic is given in the ‘School of Boiardo.’ Its judgment will bear 
the fullest test."’"—Academy. 

‘**Symmetria Prisca’ and the ‘ Portrait Art’ contain some fine thinking on the art of the Renaissance, and its relation to ancient art.’’ 

“ An exquisite paper on * The Outdoor Poetry.’ ’—Pall Mall Gazette. Spectator, 

“ Perhaps the best and most satisfactory of Vernon Lee's chapters is that titled ‘The Sacrifice,’ in which we have the result of much research 
and study and a great deal of good clear thinking.’’—British Quarterly Review. 

“In ‘ The Italy of the Elizabethan Dramatists’ will be found much to modify and correct prevalent views. Its conclusions, original as they 
are, are highly important and thoroughly proved.” —E. Purcell in the Academy. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26, Paternoster-square. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 








The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, for Avcusr. 


Edited by T. H. S. ESCOTT. 


Contents. 
The MARQUIS of SALISBURY, K.G. 
IDEAS ABOUT INDIA. By Wilfrid Scawen Blunt. 
The MEASUREMENT of CHARACTER. By Francis Galton. 
MOROCCO. By Captain F. Warren, R.N. 
OUR OBLIGATION in EGYPT. By R. T. Reid, M.P. 
COMPULSORY TEMPERANCE. By J. T. Agg Gardner. 
THOMAS HOBBES. By H. W. Hoare. 
WHAT is JUDAISM? By Lucien Wolf. 
The HOUSE of LORDS. By James E. Thorold Rogers. 
NUBAR PASHA and Mr. CLIFFORD LLOYD. By a British Resident in Cairo. 
HOME and FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 





DESERT WARFARE; being the Chronicle of the Eastern Soudan 


Campaign. By BENNETT G. BURLEIGH. Demy 8vo. with Maps, 12s, 
‘*Mr. Burleigh has pursued an excellent plan...... A very full record of the campaign, that will be trustworthy for 
reference in the future...... The book is worth reading from cover to cover, and its value is increased by the numerous maps 
from the 


and plans,”—Atheneum, 
CRIMEA, the 
DANUBE, and ARMENIA, Edited by DEMETRIUS C. BOULGER. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


? 
GENERAL GORDON’S LETTERS 

“These quotations may serve to give the reader a fair idea of this interesting series of letters, which unintentionally 
display the character of one of the most remarkable, able, and single-minded men of this or any other age.”—Atheneum, 


RUSSIAN TRAVELLERS in MONGOLIA and CHINA. By P. 


PIASSETSKY. Translated by JANE GORDON-CUMMING. 2 vols. crown 8vo. with 75 Illustrations, 24s. 
“*M. Piassetsky’s narrative of his travels is most interesting, and gives us much new information as to the present 
condition of the interior and frontier provinces of China.”—St. James's Gazette. 


SHORT STUDIES in ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY and 


BIOGRAPHY. By the Rev. H.N. OXENHAM. Demy 8vo. 12. 
“The fruit of patient and honest study, and contains much that is interesting and suggestive. Mr. 
asa disciple of Dr. Dillinger, and though he shows himself a warm adherent of a particular set of opinions, 
most part free from religious acerbity.”—St. James's Gazette, 


The UNCLASSED: a Novel. By Gerorcre Gussine, Author 
* Workers in the Dawn.’ 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“« The whole book is rich ia situations and in interest. The study of character is never superficial, and at times really 
penetrating.”— Evening News, 


The WORLD WE LIVE IN: 
New Edition in the Press, 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Limited, Henrietta-street, W.C. 


Mr. Oxenham writes 
he is for the 


a Novel. By Oswatp Crawrurp. A 
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WILLIAM ALLINGHAM, 
In small 4to. printed on hand-made paper, cloth gilt,-price 5s. 


E, BLACKBERRIKES, put in a Basket. 


t this 
By WILLIAM ALLINGHAM. 
EE, utedpnsnicinilesiaitionsisicas 
taatit ° 
| In small 4to. printed on hand-made paper, cloth gilt, price 5s.; or in vellum gilt, price 7s. 6d. 
Qs 


ei DAY AND NIGHT SONGS. 


By WILLIAM ALLINGHAM. 


ey, 
A NEW EDITION. 
l by 
London: GEORGE PHILIP & SON, 32, Fleet-street, E.C, 
t Out ——_ a re a ae a a SO ee ee 
bow. THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED, 


- THE BABY’S GRANDMOTHER. 


By L. B. WALFORD, 


the Author of ‘Troublesome Daughters,’ ‘Mr. Smith : a Part of his Life,’ ‘Cousins,’ &c. 
(Originally published in Blackwood’s Magazine.) 


3 vols. post 8vo, 25s. 6d. 
t every 
int.” 
eum. 
ill bear 





This day is published, This day is published, 


we | LUCIA, HUGH, AND ANOTHER. =—«s THOUGHTS ON ART AND 
go By Mrs, J. 1. NEEDELL, AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL. MEMOIRS 


| as they Author of ‘ Julian Karslake’s Secret.’ 
3 vols. post 8vo. 25s. 6d. | OF GIOVAN NI DUPRE. 
“The novel has a grasp and force of character-drawing and | Translated from the Italian by E. M. PERUZZI. 


a adramatic energy which places it far in front of anything 
Mrs. Needell has done before, and in front of most of 
the novels of the day...... The story lives. The passion in 
it vibrates through every scene between the principal actors, 
yet the feeling is never forced nor exaggerated...... The story 

f deep interest and strongly original power. 4 
— aed a This day is published, 
“It would not be very easy to find in modern fiction a 
more skilful and subtle study of character than that which | LAN CELO T WARD, MP. 4 
Mrs. Needell has given usin this very original conception...... = © , 
The essential qualities of a good work of fiction this novel A LOVE STORY. 
certainly has, Not the least is a singularly vigorous and, as By GEORGE TEMPLE. 
line style."—Pall Mali Gazette, Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


With the permission of the Author, 
Crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


the expressson is still, we suppose, complimentary, mascu- 


WILLIAM BLAcKwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London, 


THE PARCHMENT LIBRARY. 


—_— 


NOTICE.—The DISCOURSES of SIR JOSHUA 

REYNOLDS, Edited and Annotated by HDMUND 

idan} GOSSE, will form the New Volume in the above 
“| Series. It is expected to be ready next week. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH & Co. 





the 


“| APOLLINARIS. 
y P. 


; present 


+ “THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 


ft = P BARS $804 P. 
nes reall PURE, FRAGRANT, REFRESHING. 


A Sir ERASMUS WILSON, late President of the College of Surgeons of England, writes :— 
“PEARS’ SOAP is of the nicest and most careful manufacture and the most refreshing and agreeable 
of balms for the skin.” 














D. 


Sold Everywhere. 





NOTICE.—MAPS and BOOKS for TOURISTS. 


STANFORD'S TOURISTS’ CATALOGUE, 56 pages, Revised 
for 1884, with Index Maps to the one-inch Ordnance Surveys: 
of England and to the Government Maps of France and 
Switzerland, is just ready, and contains full information of 
the best Maps and Guides obtainable. Post free for Penny 
Stamp. 


Lendon : Edward Stanford, 55, Charing Cross, 8. W. 


TP HE TOPS of the MOUNTAINS. 
Price 3s. 6d. 


“A remarkable little work. An attempt to lift the “a5 which obscures. 
the past deluvian settlement of nations.” —Schoolmaster. 
“This scholarly little work.’’—Glasgow Herald, 


Remington & Co. Covent-garden, London. 








Price 3s. 
HE LOUVRE HANDBOOK. By Sopnra 
BEALE, ‘Welcome to a large number of persons.’ ‘panei 
“ Arranged in the most lucid manner; light to carry.”— Portfolio. 
Harrison, Pall Mall. The Galignani Library, Par 


HNIX FIRE OFFICE, LOMBARD-sTREET 
and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Established 1782. 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning effected in all parts of 
the World. Loss Claims arranged with promptitude and liberatity. 
WILLIAM C. MACDONALD, Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, Secretaries. 
UN FIRE and LIFE OFFICES, 
Threadneedle-street, E.C.; Charing Cross, 8.W.; 
Oxford-street (corner of Vere-street), W. 
FIRE.—Established 1710. Home and Foreign Insurances at moderate 
rates. LIFE. — Established 1816. Specially Low Kates for Young 
Lives. Large Bonuses. Immediate settlement of Claims. 














64, CORNHILL. 
PERILS ABOUND ON EVERY SIDE! 
'TTHE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCB 
COMPANY insures against 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS—ON LAND OR WATER, 


And has the Largest Invested ee the Largest Income, and pays 
yearly the Largest Amount of Ci ofany A 
Company. 





Chairman—HARVIE M. FARQUHAR, Esq. 


Apply to wd Bee at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, or 
West-End Offi Grand Hotel Buildings, Charing Cross; or at the 
Head Oftice—64, “Cornhill, Londen, E 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 





J COHN BROGDEN, 


ART GOLDSMITH, 


CHARING CROSS, LONDON. 





EAL & SON'S 
NEW SPRING MATTRESS, 


(As Exhibited at the Health Exhibition.) 
Warranted good and serviceable at a very moderate price. 
3 ft., 28s.; 3 ft. 6im., 32s.; 4 feet, 36s.; 4 ft. Gin., 40s, 


A Catalogue of BRedsteads and Furniture, with 900 Designs, and Price 
List of Bedding, free by post. 


195 to 198, Tottenham Court-road, W. 


JUBNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 
HROUGHOUT on 
a. 8 HIRE SYSTEM. 
The Original, Best, and most Liberal. 
Founded a.p. 1868. 
Cash Prices. No extra charge for time given. 
Illustrated Priced Catalogue, with full particulars of terms, post free. 


OEDER, 248, 249, 250, Tottenham Court-road ; and 19, 20, and 2], 
Morwell-street. W.” Established 1562. 


HeryyYandt JANOS 








“* The Best Natural Aperient Water.” 
London Medical Record, 
“Certain and painless, soft and mild.” 
Professor von Gartner, Stuttgart, 


“* Most pleasant to the palate.” 
Professor von Nussbaum, 


The name of the APOLLINARIS COMPANY, Limited, 
on the Label secures genuineness, 


Of all Chemists and Mineral Water Dealers, at 18, 6d, and 2, 
per bottle, 








INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 
The Medical Profession for over Forty Years have 
approved of this Pure Solution as the best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH. HEARTBURN, HEAi- 
ACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION ; and as the safest 
Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and 

Infan’ 


Of all Chemists. 
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CHARLES READE’S NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready, complete in 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


SINGLEHEART AND DOUBLEFACE: a Matter-of-Fact Romance. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND.’ 


‘The story is told with perfect clearness and precision, and the traits of human nature that it is meant to show it does show as plainly and as forcibly as words can convey them 
ts just a piece of the story-teller’s art neatly and sharply finished. There is no useless discussion, no contemplative analysis ; the object is to put the characters clearly before the reade 
and to leave no vagueness about the story, and that object is never lost sight of.”—Atheneum. 





—— 
SARAH TYTLER’S NEW NOVEL. 


>A 2 2 MUNGO’S oo <2 2%. 


By SARAH TYTLER, Author of ‘ The Bride’s Pass,’ ‘ Lady Bell,’ &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo, At all Libraries. 


OUIDA’S NEW NOVEL. 


PRINCESS NAPRAZXINE. 


By OUIDA. 3 vols. crown 8vo. At all Libraries, 
“* More interesting even than ‘ Under Two Flags.’ It will rank among the very best of Ouida’s novels.”—Evening News. 








NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS OF MEN.’ 


DOROTHY FORS TER 


By WALTER BESANT. 3 vols. crown 8vo. At all Libraries. 
‘A real tour de force. Mr. Besant’s ability has never before shown so conspicuously......The book is a genuine romance......There can be no doubt that the book will have the succes 
which it fully deserves.”—Atheneum, 
“‘The reader is so charmed with the style of the book, he follows so readily, yet always conscious of a fine and delicate flavour of the past, the narrative of the Northumbrian lady who 
¢ells the tale of the Earl of Derwentwater, that he can only realize by an effort the pains and skill which have gone to the providing of such easy reading.”—Spectator. 





$e, 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘LOVE THE DEBT.’ 


A DRAWN GAM E. 


By BASIL. 3 vols. crown 8vo, At all Libraries. 
‘¢ A deliciously humorous book, containing creations of character worthy of Dickens.”— Whitehall Review. 


KATHARINE SAUNDERS’S NEW STORY. 


HEART SALVAGE, BY SEA AND LAND. 


By Mrs. COOPER (KATHARINE SAUNDERS). 3 vols. crown 8vo. At all Libraries. [Jmmediately, 





2 ieee eaters os NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each, Gnaniee ated, 
ANNAN WATER. By Robert Buchanan, The HIGH MILLS. By Katharine Saunders. 








A SHORT HISTORY of OUR OWN TIMES. By Justin McCarthy, M.P. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 





The LIFE of the FIELDS. By Richard Jefferies, Author of ‘ The Gamekeeper at Home.’ Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


HOW the POOR LIVE. By George R. Sims. With 60 Illustrations by Frederick Barnard. Large 4to. 1s. co 
ENGLAND UNDER GLADSTONE. By Justin H. McCarthy, M.P. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 

LORD BEACONSFIELD: a Biography. By T. P.O’Connor, M.P. Sixth Edition, with Additions. Crown 8vo. 7s. 64. 
ACADEMY NOTES, 1880-1884. With over 700 Facsimile Illustrations. Complete in 1 vol. cloth limp, 6s. 


ENGLISH CARICATURE and SATIRE on NAPOLEON the FIRST. By John Ashton, Author of ‘ Social Life in the Reign of Queen Anne’ 


With 120 Illustrations from the Originals. 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth extra, 28s. 





























The BOOK of the SWORD ; being a History of the Sword and its Use in all Countries, from the Earliest Times. By Richard F. Burton. Witt 


numerous Illustrations. Large Ato. cloth extra, 32s. 


ROUN D the GALLEY FIRE. By W. Clark Russell, Author of ‘The Wreck of the “ Grosvenor.”’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A DICTIONARY of MIRACLES : Imitative, Realistic, and Dogmatic. By Rev. E. C. Brewer, LL.D. (Uniform with ‘The Reader's Hani 
° rown 5vo0, clo extra, 75s. . 


AUTHORS and their WORKS, with the DATES. By Rev. E. C, Brewer, LL.D. Crown 8vo. cloth limp, 2s. 
ONE THOUSAND MEDICAL MAXIMS and SURGICAL HINTS, for Infancy, Adult Life, Middle Age, and Old Age. By N. E. Davie, 


























. Crown 8vo. 1s.; cloth, ls. 6d. 











NURSERY HINTS: a Mother’s Guide in Health and Disease. By NE. Davies, L.R.C.P. Crown 8vo. 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 7 


The PATIENT'S VADE-MECUM: How to Benefit by Medical Advice and Treatment. By William Knight, M.R.C.S., and Edward Knigit 


.R.C.P. Crown 8vo, 1s.; cloth, 1s, 6d. 








HOW to FORETELL the WEATHER with the POCKET SPECTROSCOPE. By F. W. Cory, M.R.C.S. Eng., F.R.Met.Soc,, &c. Wit 


10 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. ls ; cloth, ls. 6d. 





The SAGACITY and MORALITY of PLANTS: a Sketch of the Life and Conduct of the Vegetable Kingdom. By J. E. Taylor, F.L8,,t 


With Coloured Frontispiece and 100 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


A SYNOPSIS of the BACTERIA and YEAST-FUNGI and ALLIED SPECIES. By W. B. Grove, B.A. With Illustrations. Crown én 


cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


The ROYAL GUIDE to the LONDON CHARITIES, 1884-5. By Herbert Fry. Showing, in Alphabetical Order, their Name, Date q 


Foundation, Address, Objects, Annual Income, Chief Officials, &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, ls. 6d. 














TWO-SHILLING POPULAR NUVELS. Post 8vo. Illustrated Covers. New Volumes now Publishing :— 
By Walter Besant. By Mrs. George Hooper. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. 
All Sorts and Conditions of Men. | The Captains’ Room. The House of Raby. The Prince of Wales's Garden Party. 
By Robert Buchanan. By Mrs. Alfred Hunt. By F. W. Robinson. 


God and the Man. | The Martyrdom of Madeline. | Love Me for Ever, | Self-Condemned. Women are Strange. 


By M. Betham-Edwards. oten tes By Henry W. Lucy. By R. Louis Stevenson. 
Kitty. : New Arabiam Nights. 
4 By Percy Fitzgerald. Halte-Dosen Danhtexe? 2° a haterman. Lareuenoedg By W. Moy Thomas. 
The Lady of Brantome. airerDonen DAagneere. | A Fight for Life. 


. . By D. Christie Murray. " 
Pandurang mntited by Sir H. Bartle Frere, Joseph's Cuat. | 7 Coals of Fire. | By i Gate of the Sea. Frau Frohmann. ” Sotheng Testloge Kept in the Dat 
By Hain Friswell. By Justin McCarthy, M.P. By Frances E. Trollope. 


One of Two. The Comet of a Season. | Like Ships upon the Sea. 


By Charles Gibbon. By Ouida. | : 
The Flower of the Forest. | A Heart's Problem. | The Bracs of Yarrow. | Bimbi. | In Maremma. By Mark Twain. 


By Bret H By J Pp | A Tramp Abroad. | The Stolen White Elephast 
y Bret Harte. y James Payn. 
Californian Stories. A Grape from a Thorn. | For Cash Only. Phe Bride's Pass By Sarah Tytler. 
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